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ATF  Chief  Sticks  to  his  Guns 
On  Cheap  Firearms  Usage 


Report  Urges  License  Standards 
For  Security  Firms,  Personnel 


The  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  has  reaffirmed  the 
agency's  position  that  the  inexpensive, 
easily-concealed  handgun  is  the  major  tool 
of  armed  criminals,  a view  disputed  in  a re- 
port released  this  past  February  by  the 
Police  Foundation- 

In  discussing  the  foundation  study  last 
month.  ATF  Director  Rex  D.  Davis  noted 
that  70  percent  of  all  handguns  seized  by 
police  arc  small,  conccalable  revolvers  and 
pistols,  adding  that  the  foundation  report 
docs  not  refute  ATF  findings  about  "Satur- 
day Night  Specials.” 

“Concealability  is  the  primary  issue.”  he 
explained  "If  you  consider  cost  alone, 
then  results  obtained  by  ATF  and  the 
Police  Foundation  arc  much  the  same. 
Most  law  enforcement  officers  - and  law- 
breakers - refer  to  a cheap,  low  caliber, 
easily-concealed  handgun  when  they  talk 
about  a Saturday  Night  Special.” 

The  two-year  Police  Foundation  study 
found  that  more  expensive  handguns  made 
by  well-known  manufacturers,  notably 
Colt  and  Smith  & Wesson,  are  as  likely  to 
be  used  in  the  commission  of  felonies  such 
as  murder  and  robbery  as  arc  handguns 


from  less  familiar  producers  that  sell  for 
less  than  $60.00, 

In  its  1973  Project  Identification  hand- 
gun study.  ATF  set  $50.00  as  the  cut-off 
point  in  its  definition  of  Saturday  Night 
Specials. 

Davis  contended  that  hasty  comparisons 
between  the  two  surveys  can  be  misleading 
"Cost  is  an  important  consideration,  but  a 
Saturday  Night  Special  cannot  be  defined 
in  terms  of  cost  alone.”  he  said.  "A  close 
reading  of  ATF  and  Police  Foundation  re- 
ports. on  the  issue  of  handguns  seized  by 
police,  will  reveal  the  reports  have  more  in 
common  than  in  opposition." 

Commenting  on  the  ATF  survey,  the 
director  said  his  bureau  analyzed  7.815 
liandguns  confiscated  b>  p'>licc  in  16  cities 
and  traced  successfully  by  ATF's  National 
Firearms  Tracing  Center  lie  noted  that  the 
study  revealed  that  71  percent  of  the  hand- 
guns had  a barrel  length  of  three  inches  or 
less;  56  percent  of  the  weapons  were  .32 
caliber  or  less,  and  61  percent  of  the  guns 
cost  $50.00  or  less 

For  more  than  four  years.  ATF  has  used 
the  above  three  criteria  in  defining  Satur- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


All  private  firms  that  sell  security  ser- 
vices should  be  licensed  and  their  personnel 
registered,  according  to  recommendations 
proposed  last  month  in  a report  by  a 
Federally-funded  commission. 

Completed  by  the  Task  Force  on  Private 
Security  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Goals,  the  report  said  that  such  state  con- 
trols arc  necessary  because  private  security 
personnel  carry  firearms  and  frequently 
perform  work  that  overlaps  public  law 
enforcement. 

The  report,  financed  by  a $174,995 
LEAA  grant,  estimated  that  about  one 
million  people  are  engaged  in  private  secur- 
ity work,  that  in  1974  expenditures  in 
the  industry  totalled  appro.ximately  $6 
billion  and  that,  in  some  localities,  the 
number  of  private  sccuruy  personnel 
exceeds  the  number  of  sworn  police  of- 
ficcrs- 

"Privatc  security  is  a burgeoning  indus- 
try," said  New  Jersej’  Governor  Brendan 
Byrne,  chairman  of  the  committee.  "Amer- 
icans are  spending  increasing  amounts  of 
money  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
property." 


NJ  Governor’s  Study  Raps  Police  Management, 
Personnel  Recruitment  and  Training  Practices 


A large  number  of  police  agencies  in 
New  Jersey  suffer  from  inadequate  training 
and  selection  of  personnel,  employ  ineffi- 
cient managerial  techniques,  and  utilize 
dangerously  unsuitable  procedures,  accord- 
ing to  a soon-to-be-rcleased  state  study. 

The  report,  obtained  late  last  month  by 
the  Newark  Star-Ledger,  details  a multi- 
tude of  critical  problems  within  the  state’s 
criminal  justice  system  and  recommends 
some  far-reaching  and  sweeping  changes.  It 
is  scheduled  to  be  presented  to  Governor 
Brendan  Byrne  on  June  24. 

Funded  by  the  State  Law  Enforcement 
Planning  Agency  (SLEPA)  under  a grant 
from  LEAA.  the  two-year  study  was  com- 
pleted by  the  Governor's  Adult  and  Juven- 
ile Justice  Advisory  Committee  (GAC).  a 
54-mcmber  panel  that  includes  top-level 
state  officials  in  all  areas  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

Although  the  report  contains  recom- 
mendations for  overhauling  the  courts,  pri- 
sons, grand  juries  and  other  components  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  the  GAC  was 
most  critical  of  the  state's  police  system. 

Citing  a recent  study  by  the  New  Jersey 
Police  Training  Commission,  the  report 
stated.  ‘‘Many  police  departments  have  in- 
adequate supervision  and  management 
capabilities.  Many  of  the  police  agencies 


are  poorly  organized.  Manpower  is  not 
used  efficiently.  Administration  is  inade- 
quate. Data  collection  and  record  keeping 
is  insufficient  for  effective  management 
and  deployment  of  personnel.” 

The  training  commission  study  defined 
some  of  the  problems  as  an  “excess  of 
superior  officers  assigned  to  duties  that  arc 
not  commensurate  with  their  ranks,"  in- 
adequate ‘‘field  supervision  over  patrol 
officers,”  and  the  use  of  ‘‘outdated,  incom- 
plete rules  and  regulations." 

“Most  departments  do  not  have  effec- 
tive department  orders  systems,”  the  study 
said,  "Policies  and  procedures  arc  seldom 
clearly  defined  in  written  orders." 

The  study  also  criticized  techniques 
used  in  the  deployment  of  manpower  for 
the  patrol  function.  ‘‘Patrol  manpower  is 
seldom  deployed  in  proportion  to  work- 
load.” it  noted.  "In  many  of  the  smaller 
departments,  special  police  officers  arc 
used  to  perform  the  patrol  function.  In 
most  instances,  these  special  police  officers 
have  received  little  or  no  training.” 

Many  of  the  inadequacies  turned  up  by 
the  study  seem  to  center  on  improper  man- 
agement. "Both  short  and  long-range 
planning  arc  lacking  in  many  depart- 
ments." the  report  said  "Problems  that 
arise  arc  resolved  on  a crisis  basis" 


The  GAC  report  stated  that  part  of  the 
overall  problem  stems  from  the  system 
used  to  select  police  officers  for  promotion 
to  managerial  and  administrative  positions. 
‘According  to  the  Police  T raining  Commis- 
sion and  other  police  authorities,  promo- 
tion is  not  strictly  based  on  merit  but  is 
significantly  based  on  non-job  related  cri- 
teria. such  as  seniority,”  the  report  noted. 

In  addition.  New  Jersey's  top-cchdon 
police  personnel  are  said  to  receive  practic- 
ally no  training  for  their  supervisory  posi- 
tions. "Little  in-service  training  is  provided 
for  those  in  superior  ranks  who  account  for 
approximately  27  percent  of  the  police 
population  and  who  directly  affect  the 
other  73  percent.”  the  study  found. 

Other  sections  of  the  1,100  page  report 
are  equally  critical  of  basic  entry-level 
police  training.  The  study  noted  that  most 
of  the  15  police  training  academics  in  the 
state  "operate  on  a part-time  basis,  as 
needs  arise,"  and  that  there  are  ‘‘almost  no 
full-time  professional  teaching  staffs.’’ 
The  report  further  questioned  the  use  of 
"untrained  and  armed  special  police  offi- 
cers who  arc  exercising  police  authority.” 
While  a regular  officer  is  required  to  have  a 
minimum  of  280  hours  of  basjc  training, 
the  report  noted  that  of  the  4.445  special 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Byrne  noted  that  comprehensive  stand- 
ards are  needed  to  prevent  abuses  and 
ensure  quality.  "The  report  of  the  task 
force  sets  forth  standards  based  on  the 
belief  that  private  security  is  an  ally  of 
public  law  enforcement  but  still  is  account- 
able for  its  actions  and  performance,”  he 
said.  "There  is  virtually  no  aspect  of 
society  that  is  not  in  one  way  or  another 
affected  by  private  security.  ’ 

Task  Force  Chairman  Arthur  J.  Bilck, 
former  vice  president  of  Pinkerton's.  Inc., 
noted  that  the  report  is  the  first  of  its 
type  to  codify  proposed  standards  dealing 
with  private  security.  "The  report  is  pre- 
mised on  the  belief  that  the  private  secur- 
ity industry  constitutes  a massive  resource 
that  holds  great  promise  for  aiding  the 
nation  in  a joint  effort  to  prevent  and  re- 
duce crime,"  he  said. 

The  report’s  guidelines  call  for  the 
establishment  of  state  regulatory  boards 
that  would  administer  licensing  and  regis- 
tration, enforce  specific  laws,  promulgate 
regulations,  and  recommend  legislative 
changes.  Representatives  of  the  private 
security  industry,  public  law  enforcement, 
consumers  of  security  services  and  the 
general  public  would  be  included  on  the 
regulatory  panels. 

In  proposing  guidelines  fur  the  licensing 
of  security  personnel,  the  report  recom- 
mended that  the  permits  be  subject  to  an- 
nual renewal  and  that  applicants  file  a 
surety  bond  and  proof  of  public  liability 
insurance. 

According  to  the  report,  registration 
would  set  qualifications  for  age,  physical 
fitness,  intelligence,  character  and  train- 
ing requirements.  These  criteria  would  be 
higher  for  armed  personnel,  who  would 
be  required  to  renew  their  registration  an- 
nually. Unarmed  personnel  would  be  re- 
quired to  renew  registration  every  five 
years,  the  task  force  said. 

In  1975  investigative  agencies  were 
required  to  be  licensed  in  34  states,  ac- 
cording to  the  report.  Thirty-two  states 
licensed  guard  companies,  five  licensed 
armored  car  companies,  eight  licensed 
polygraph  examiners,  three  licensed  cen- 
tral alarm  companies,  five  licensed  guard 
dog  services,  three  licensed  couriers,  and 
one  licensed  counter-intelligence  services. 

Commenting  on  the  need  for  security 
companies  to  screen  prospective  em- 
ployees. the  report  recommended  that 
employers  should  exchange  information 
about  previous  work  performance,  have 
access  to  ct>nviction  records  as  permitted 
by  statute,  and  require  written  applica- 
tions 

In  sections  concerning  electronic  secur- 
ity systems,  the  task  force  called  for  the 
Gintinued  on  Page  6 
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Arson 
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Audio  Caweite  Tape  Recordings  o<  the 
Arson  Seminar,  held  in  New  York 
City,  January  31  -February  4, 1977, 

I.  Welcome 

Dr.  Gerald  Lynch,  President 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim,  Just. 
Opening  of  the  Arson  Seminar 
Chief  in  Charge  of  the  Department 
Frank  Carruthers 
New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Types  of  Arsonists,  Motives,  Survey  of 
Arson  Law,  Criminal  Investigation 
Deputy  Chief  Fire  Marshall 
John  Barracato 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Interfacing  with  Field  Forces 
Professor  Charles  T Ryan.  Chairman 
Department  of  Fire  Science 
John  Jay  College  of  Crim,  Just. 

Price:  $10.00 

II.  Survey  of  the  Chemistry  of  Fire; 
Survey  of  the  Physics  of  Fire 

Gustave  E Bonadio 
Price:  $10.00 

III.  Combustion  Properties 
Of  Common  Fuels 

Steven  Koepfer 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim.  Just. 
Price:  $10.00 

IV.  Pyrolysis  and  Fire  Patterns 
Of  Structural  Firas 

Dr.  Peter  OeForest 

John  Jay  College  of  Crim  Just. 
Price:  $10.00 

V.  Building  Construction 
Lt  James  Keelan 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Insurance  Companies'  Role 
In  Arson  Investigation 
Price:  $10.00 

VI.  Investigation  of  Structural  Fires 
Fire  Marshall  John  Knox 

New  York  City  Fire  Department 
Price:  $10.00 

VII.  Capebilities  of  the  Forensic 
Science  Lab 

Sgt,  Michael  Yander 

New  York  City  Police  Department 
Price:  $10.00 

VIII.  Panel  Discussion 
Dr.  Peter  DeForest 
Deputy  Chief  John  Barracato 
Professor  Charles  T Ryan 

Price:  $10.00 

All  Eight  Sessions 
Price;  $65.00 


To  order  indicate  the  tape  or  tapes 
desired,  and  compute  the  total  price 
Please  include  your  name,  address, 
city,  state,  no  code,  and  the  agency 
or  institution  with  which  you  are 
affiliated 

Mail  order  to  Office  of  Instruction- 
al Services.  John  Jay  College  of  Crim- 
inal Justice,  445  West  59th  Street 
New  York.  New  York  10019 
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Nevada  Sheriff  Pleads  Not  Guilty 
To  Income  Tax  Evasion  Charges 

Saying  that  his  indictment  was  part  of 
a political  vendetta,  Clark  County,  Nevada, 
Sheriff  Ralph  Lamb  pleaded  not  guilty 
on  April  21  to  three  counts  of  Federal 
income  tax  evasion. 

Lamb,  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
politically  powerful  men  in  the  state, 
is  alleged  to  have  attempted  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  more  than  $34,000  in  income 
taxes  for  the  years  1970  through  1972. 
The  government  charges  that  Lamb,  who 
filed  returns  for  those  years  indicating  a 
total  income  of  $60,000,  should  have 
reported  more  than  $138,000  in  taxable 
income  for  the  three-year  period. 

Federal  Magistrate  Joseph  Ward,  before 
whom  Lamb  entered  his  plea,  set  June  7 
as  the  starting  date  for  Lamb’s  trial. 

Kentucky  Cops  Get  Special  Training 
To  Handle  Child  Abuse  & Neglect 

Over  4,000  law  enforcement  officers  in 
Kentucky  arc  receiving  special  training  in 
the  techniques  of  child  abuse  investigation 
as  a result  of  a recently-enacted  state  law 
which  requires  that  reports  of  abuse  or  ne- 
glect be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
pulice. 

The  40-hour  course  of  instruction,  pro- 
vided by  the  Kentucky  Department  of  Jus- 
tice’s Bureau  of  Training,  is  designed  to  in- 
crease the  officer’s  awareness  of  the  indica- 
tors of  abuse  or  neglect. 

A Bureau  of  Training  spokesman  noted 
that,  in  addition  to  reported  incidents  of 
abuse,  uniform  officers  often  encounter 
abused  or  neglected  children  in  the  course 
of  their  everyday  duties.  "Once  abuse  or 
neglect  is  identified,  the  police  become  the 
child’s  advocate,”  he  noted.  "They  have 
the  power  to  assist  the  child  or  remove  it 
from  the  environment  that  is  not  condu- 
cive to  ns  well-being  or  development." 

Robert  Clark  Stone,  commissioner  of 
the  Bureau  of  Training,  said  that  he  ex- 
pects to  see  an  increase  in  child  abuse  inci- 
dents “not  because  more  abuse  is  taking 
place,  but  because  mure  accurate  reporting 
will  occur.  Once  an  incident  of  child  abuse 
is  reported,  we  have  many  professional 
agencies  in  Kentucky  to  assist  both  the 
child  and  the  family.” 

FBI  Agents.  Ex-Police  Chief  Receive 
Subpoenas  In  New  Haven  Probe 

The  New  Haven  (Connecticut)  Police 
Commission  has  subpoenaed  a large  cast  of 
law  enforcement  officials,  including  several 
past  and  present  FBI  agents,  to  testify  at  a 
hearing  on  alleged  illegal  wiretapping  by 
^ the  city’s  police  force  between  1966  and 


1971 

According  to  informed  sources,  former 
police  chief  James  F.  Ahern  is  among 
those  subpoenaed  for  the  May  10  hearing. 
He  has  already  filed  a Federal  civil  suit 
that  charges  that  his  civil  rights  have  been 
violated  and  that  the  investigation  is  being 
used  as  a political  ploy  by  Mayor  Frank 
Loguc  to  oust  current  police  chief  Biagio 
DiLieto. 

The  probe  was  touched  off  by  a scries 
of  articles  by  Andrew  Houiding  in  the  New 
Haven  Journal  in  which  "sources  with  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  intelligence-gather- 
ing operation”  revealed  that  over  100  New 
Haven  citizens  were  illegally  wiretapped 
during  Ahern's  term  as  chief  and  during  the 
first  three  months  of  Chief  DiLieio’s  ten- 
ure. The  sources  said  that  the  operation 
allegedly  began  with  wiretaps  on  narcotics 
and  gambling  suspects  and  later  included 
alleged  radicals. 

Meanwhile,  a Justice  Department 
spokesman  said  the  department  has  already 
conducted  an  "administrative  inquiry”  into 
charges  that  New  Haven-based  FBI  agents 
knew  of  the  tapping  incidents.  He  said  the 
department  has  decided  that  a criminal  in- 
vestigation into  possible  FBI  involvement 
”is  not  warranted  at  this  time  because 
prosecution  of  the  alleged  wiretapping,  if 
justified  by  the  investigation,  would  be 
barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations.” 

LEAA  Rejects  $1.6  Million 
Washington.  D.C.  Anti-Crime  Plan 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
has  rejected  an  annual  criminal  justice  plan, 
informing  Washington,  D C.  officials  that 
all  but  $200,000  of  their  proposed  $1.64 
million  package  would  be  denied. 

Thc  director  of  operations  for  LEAA’s 
Philadelphia  office,  Christopher  Martin, 
noted  that  while  the  District's  requested 
appropriation  for  Juvenile  Justice  Act  pro- 
grams was  granted,  its  requests  for  Parts  C 
and  E block  grants  and  Part  C discretionary 
monies  were  rejected. 

Martin  told  one  reporter  that  some  D C. 
criminal  justice  programs  might  still  receive 
Federal  money  m the  form  of  LEAA  dis- 
cretionary grants.  "We  arc  currently  ex- 
ploring the  possibilities  of  making  some  al- 
ternative funding  available  to  continue 
some  very  substantial  or  critical  projects.” 
he  said. 

In  a 14-page  letter  of  rejection,  Martin 
provided  a detailed  explanation  for  the  de- 
cision. citing  the  application’s  lack  of  pri- 
orities among  criminal  justice  projects,  fail- 
ure to  forecast  multiyear  program  impact, 
and  omission  of  data  on  how  much  of  the 
request  would  go  toward  salaries.  He  added 


that  the  application  was  due  last  August 
but  only  arrived  at  LEAA  on  February  28. 

Commenting  on  the  rejection.  August 
Milton,  acting  executive  director  of  the 
District  planning  agency,  said  that  up  to 
five  programs  could  run  out  of  funds  some- 
time this  month,  and  several  others  may 
experience  financial  starvation  by  next  fall. 
Milton  added  that  the  planning  office  it- 
self, which  falls  under  Part  B funding,  will 
not  be  affected  by  LEAA’s  denial  of  fund- 
ing. 

While  the  Washington  case  is  the  first  in 
which  virtually  an  entire  plan  has  been 
turned  down  outright  by  LEAA,  the 
Federal  agency  in  the  past  has  indicated  its 
"disapproval”  of  other  states’  annual  plans. 
However,  in  such  instances,  plans  were 
modified  and  funding  was  provided  under 
special  conditions. 
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Twyford,  Tom  Ward  (New  York); 
Richter  Moore  (North  Carolina);  Tom 
Marsh,  Walter  McGreevy,  Steven  Rice, 
Charles  Walker  (Ohio);  William  Parker 
(Oklahoma):  Ron  Willis  (Oregon); 
Tom  Landers  (Pennsylvania):  Glenford 
Shibley  (Rhode  Island);  William 
Mathias  (South  Carolina);  Michael 
Braswell  (Tennessee);  Joe  Schott 
(Texas);  Marvin  Marcus,  Tom  Sprait 
(Virginia);  Dan  King  (Wisconsin). 


Law  Enforcement  News 
Available  to  Groups 


Coinplimentar)'  copies  of  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS 
for  distribuiion  to  p-ovips  at  meetings,  conferences,  or  classes 
will  be  supplied  to  legitimate  concerns  on  retpiest.  Please  notify 
the  etiitor  at  least  1^0  days  in  advance  of  the  date  and  indicate  the 
number  of  copies  required. 
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Hartford  Crime  Drops  1 .8%; 
Chief  Sees  New  Rise  Coming 


Cops,  Profs  Team  Up  for  Patrol 
In  NYC’s  High  Crime  Precincts 


Hartford’s  reported  rate  of  serious  crime 
stabilued  during  1976.  decreasing  1 8 per- 
cent as  compared  to  1975  when  the  city 
experienced  a 22.7  percent  increase  in 
major  offenses. 

The  police  statistics,  based  on  the  seven 
Part  I crimes  as  defined  by  the  FBI  Uni- 
form Crime  Reports,  revealed  that  robbery 
declined  14.3  percent,  burglary  decreased 
15-4  percent,  and  the  incidents  of  rape 
dropped  6.6  percent  during  1976- 

While  there  was  no  change  in  Hart- 
ford’s murder  rate,  the  year-end  crime 
figures  showed  a 91  percent  increase  in 
aggravated  assault,  a 5,6  percent  jump 
in  larceny  and  a 2.9  percent  increase  in 
auto  theft. 

Overall,  total  crimes  against  persons 
declined  5.7  percent  and  aggregate  crimes 
against  property  decreased  1 2 percent  in 
1976  as  compared  to  the  1975  figures. 

In  interpreting  the  data.  Hartford  Police 
Chief  Hugo  J Masini  noted  that  the  crime 
rate  is  likely  to  increase  again  during  this 
decade  for  a number  of  reasons.  "We  must 
consider  that  the  Hartford  Police  Depart- 
ment does  not  serve  the  needs  of  our 
residents  alone,  but  rather  of  all  the 
thousands  of  commuters,  shoppers.  Civic 
Center  visitors,  and  tourists  attracted  to 
this  area,"  he  said.  "Hartford  is,  in  effect, 
the  core  city  of  a major  metropolitan 
area." 

Masini  pointed  out  that  the  FBI  cau- 
tions against  comparing  the  crime  picture 
in  one  city  with  that  of  another  because 
the  municipalities  are  different.  He  added 
that  Hartford  has  instituted  an  improved 
crime  reporting-recording  system  which  has 
"increased  public  willingness  to  report 
crime  accurately  and  promptly." 

Instead  of  boasting  about  the  1976 
decrease  in  Hartford's  crime  rate,  a police 


department  announcement  emphasised  the 
deficiencies  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Report- 
ing system,  noting  that  it  is  "relatively 
selective  in  its  choice  of  seven  categories 
used  to  measure  crime  and  its  effect  in 
society." 

"It  docs  not  highlight  arson,  forgery, 
fraud,  embezzlement;  the  buying,  selling 
or  receiving  of  stolen  property,  all  crimes 
significant  to  the  1970’s."  the  announce- 
ment stated.  "Possibly  even  more  impor- 
tant. it  is  relatively  uninformative  about 
such  recently  stressed  problems  as  wife 
abuse  or  child  abuse.” 

A spokesman  noted  that  the  department 
is  in  the  process  of  completing  "a  major 
crime  analysis  research  project  which  will, 
hopefully,  add  to  our  ability  to  note  and 
deal  with  these  problems." 

In  addition  to  providing  raw  statistics, 
the  report  attempts  to  pinpoint  specific 
locations,  occasions  and  circumstances  for 
each  crime  category. 

The  report's  discussion  of  the  23  mur- 
ders that  were  committed  in  the  city  dur- 
ing 1976  notes  that  only  one  case  involved 
a stranger  to  stranger  relationship.  "The 
relationship  of  victim  to  offender  has 
become  an  important  consideration  in 
the  examination  of  murder,"  the  analysis 
said.  "Public  concern  with  the  crimes 
of  violence  is  particularly  high  over  crimes 
involving  a stranger  to  stranger  relation- 
ship.” 

The  Part  1 crime  report  represents  the 
first  step  in  Hartford’s  innovative  crime 
analysis  project.  A Data  Analysis  Unit 
has  already  been  established  within  the 
police  force  that  is  designed  to  provide 
"department  managers  with  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  make  better  "decisions 
relative  to  crime  problem  determination 
and  control."  the  report  said 


A select  group  of  33  professs*rs  from 
nine  colleges  in  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  are  accompanying  New  York  City 
police  officers  on  radio  car  patrol  as  part 
of  an  ongoing  project  aimed  at  casing 
community  tensions  and  checking  urban 
decay 

Sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Council  for  the  Humanities  and  admin- 
istered by  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  the  project  subjects  each  faculty 
member  to  the  rigors  of  patrol  for  a total 
period  of  .ipproximately  40  hours.  During 
their  "tours."  the  professors  ride  with 
two  patrolmen  through  three  of  New  York 
City's  most  crime-ndden  precincts. 

The  participating  ac.tdcnucians  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  how  well  they  ful- 
filled the  council's  definition  of  a human- 
ist. "Scholars  in  the  humanties."  the 
council  said,  "are  individuals  who  ,irc 
actively  researching,  writing  and  otherwise 
developing  and  disseminating  knowledge  in 
those  scholarly  disciplines  which  arc  con- 
cerned primarily  with  values.  ide.is.  and 
language.” 

According  to  the  project's  plan,  a 
humanist  in  a car  with  two  police  officers 
on  normal  patrol  will  witness  calls  for 
assistance  on  day  tours  and  violent  situa- 
tions on  night  tours,  liacii  professor  is 
expected  to  follow  tlie  cases  he  encounters 
through  the  entire  criminal  justice  pro 
cess  from  arrest  to  final  disposition  by  the 
courts. 

In  addition  to  patrol  observation,  the 
faculty  members  will  attend  a scries  of 
seminars  throughout  the  life  of  the  project 
which  started  on  April  17  and  will  end  on 
June  12  Both  police  officers  and  the  pro 
fessors  will  discuss  such  topics  as  "Sub- 
Cultures  in  Relation  to  Criminal  Justice 
Norms."  "Values  Underlying  Juvenile 


Police  Psychologist,  In  Conducting  Hostage 
Seminars,  Says  Time  Is  on  Side  of  Police 


Justice  and  Injustice."  "Ethical  Aware- 
ness and  Community  Awareness.  What  Do 
Wc  Mean  By  Integrity’" 

The  faculty  members  come  from  nine 
college  campuses,  including  Fordham  Uni- 
versity. New  York  University.  The  New 
School  for  Social  Research,  Herbert 
Lehman  College.  Hostos  Community  Col- 
lege, Iona  College,  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Stony  Brook.  St  Thomas 
Aquinas  College  and  John  Jay,  They  arc 
observing  police  patrols  in  the  4Ist.  44th 
and  46th  precincts,  three  Bronx  districts 
that  arc  infamous  for  their  cultural  ten-  g 
sums,  frequent  fires  and  constantly  acecler- 
ating  crime  rate 

Each  professor  will  be  paid  an  honorar-  ^ 
lum  of  $150.00  for  some  SO  to  60  hours  of 
work  The  participating  police  officers 
will  receive  the  same  amount  for  attending 
the  seminars  during  off-duty  hours. 

Fight  Proposal 
To  Move  ‘Kojak’ 

To  West  Coast 

A move  by  Universal  Studios  to  film 
"Kojak"  on  the  West  Coast  next  season  has 
prompted  protests  from  both  senes  star 
Telly  Savalas  and  the  president  of  the  Nrfw 
York  City  Patrolmen’s  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion. 

George  Savalas.  who  plays  Detective 
Stavros  on  the  show,  told  a New  York 
Daily  News  reporter  that  his  brother  Telly 
"doesn’t  like  one  bit"  the  studios’  decision 
to  relocate  the  scries,  "Wc  arc  going  to  do 
everything  possible  to  get  back  here,"  he 
said  "There's  only  one  big  apple, " 

Meanwhile,  PBA  president  Sam  DcMilia 
sent  a telegram  to  the  television  lieutenant, 
urging  him  to  stay  in  New  York.  "Your 
past  performances  in  this  great  city  have 
uplifted  the  image  of  New  York's  finest  in 


Hostage  situations  can  usually  be  re- 
solved without  risking  harm  to  the  hos- 
tages if  authorities  use  careful  psycholog- 
ical planning,  according  to  a police  psy- 
chologist who  is  conducting  seminars  on 
the  subject  for  the  nation's  leading  law 
enforcement  officials. 

"Time  is  always  ob  the  side  of  the 
negotiator.  Sometimes  doing  nothing  is 
better  than  doing  something,"  said  Dr. 
Harvey  Schlossbcrg.  director  of  psychol- 
ogical services  for  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department, 

Schlossbcrg,  a veteran  of  more  than  400 
hostage  mcidcnis.  is  one  of  the  instruc' 
tors  at  a school  that  by  the  year's  end  will 
teach  more  than  600  of  the  country's 
top  police  officers  how  to  cope  with  ter- 
rorist attacks  and  hostage  situations. 

Funded  by  a $297,000  LEAA  grant, 
the  school  consists  of  15  five-day  seminars 
that  are  being  held  at  the  Illinois  State 
Police  Academy  at  Springfield. 

At  a recent' seminar,  Schlossbcrg  told 
49  law  enforcement  officers  from  14  states 
that  the  typical  hostage  situation,  which 
usually  appears  traumatic  at  first,  can 
almost  always  be  defused  if  it  is  given 
enough  time  He  added  that  last  year 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department 
handled  more  than  200  hostage-type  calls 
without  any  fatalities. 

Outlining  his  "dynamu.  inactivity"  ap- 
proach to  hostage  incidents,  the  clinical 
psychologist  said  that  given  enough  time, 
the  criminal  will  eventually  fall  asleep. 


Dr-  Harvey  Schlossbcrg 

or  the  hostage  may  escape,  or  the  crim- 
inal's anxiety  level  will  drop  to  the  point 
that  he  can  be  reasoned  with,  or,  more 
probably,  having  vented  his  problems  in 
the  negotiation  process,  he  will  surrender 
Schlossbcrg  described  some  of  the  basic 
principles  involved  in  hostage  negotia- 
tions. It  IS  in  the  interest  of  the  hostage- 
holder  not  to  have  a violent  confronta- 
tion. he  noted,  because  the  criminal  knows 
the  authorities  will  ultimately  win.  and 
he  would  most  likely  be  killed  if  the  hos- 
tages were  murdered 


The  psychologist  stressed  that  the  hos- 
tage. in  and  of  himself,  is  of  no  use  to  the 
criminal.  The  hostage  is  only  a means  of 
bringing  together  an  audience  so  a frustra- 
ted person  with  a poor  self-image  can  get 
attention,  he  added. 

" 'Pay  attention  to  me  or  I will  kill  my 
hostage.'  This  is  what  the  man  ts  saying," 
Schlossbcrg  noted. 

Conversely,  police  should  never  expect 
help  from  the  hostages  or  identify  with 
them  The  psychologist  warned  that  due 
to  the  possible  transference  of  sympathy 
between  captor  and  captive,  the  hostage 
might  actually  try  to  aul  the  criminal 

Schlossbcrg  said  that  an  impartial  ne- 
gotiator should  always  be  used  m lieu 
of  the  hostage-taker's  wife,  mother,  best 
friend,  or  a member  of  the  clergy,  "These 
arc  the  last  people  you  want."  he  said. 
"If  the  guy  had  such  a good  relationship 
with  his  wife,  or  mother,  or  believed 
strongly  in  religion,  he  wouldn't  be  holed 
up  with  hostages,  lie  would  be  with  his 
friend,  or  wife,  drinking  a beer  and  ulking 
over  his  problems. 

Many  of  Schlossbcrg’s  basic  rules  per- 
tain to  time  as  a key  clement  in  negoti- 
ations. He  told  the  police  leaders  to  let 
the  anxiety  level  subside  and  warned  them 
never  to  set  a time  limit  on  a hostage- 
holder  "We've  got  forever,  it  wc  need  it.” 
he  said.  "Wc  can't  give  a person  back  his 
life  once  he’s  been  shot 

While  the  record  for  keeping  a hostage 
Continued  on  Page  7 


Telly  "I.t.  Kojak"  Savalas 

your  authentic  portrayal  of  a New  \ork 
cop.  ’ DcMilia  said.  "Stay  here,  rclly.  We 
need  you." 

Although  the  PBA  leader  asked  union 
members  to  launch  a letter-writing  cam- 
paign urging  "Kojak"  to  remain  in  the 
city,  some  New  York  detectives  indicated 
that  Savalas  could  suck  his  lollipops  else- 
whcrc- 

"I  don  t give  a damn  what  Kojak  docs." 
one  homicide  detective  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing "They  cram  a month’s  investigation  in- 
to one  show  and  it  just  can  t be  viewed  as 
realistic  Now.  Barney  .Miller’.  that’s 
another  story.  Wc  have  every  one  of  those 
guys  in  our  squad  ” 
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POLICE 


FROM  NATIONAL  LEARNING  CORP, 


for 

EXAMINATIONS 


CS-2S  Correction  Promotion  Course 

(One  Volume) $10.00 

CS-31  Every-Day  Spanish  for  Police  Officers  ....  8.00 

CS-32  Police  Administration  & Supervision 8.00 

CS  l 8 Police  Promotion  Course  (One  Volume).  . 1 0.00 
CS-24  0 A A on  Drug  Education 6.00 

C-1924  Adminstrative  Investigator 8.00 

C-24  Assistant  Attorney 8.00 

C-1697  Assistant  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s 

Prisons 8.00 

C-1698  Assistant  Deputy  Warden 8.00 

C-1103  Assistant  District  Attorney 8.00 

C-2269  Associate  Attorney 10.00 

G56  Attorney 10.00 

C-57  Attorney  Trainee 8.00 

C-90  Border  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-1973  Border  Patrolman 6.00 

C-111  Bridge  A Tunnel  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-95  Bridge  A Tunnel  Officer 6.00 

C-2295  Building  Guard 6.00 

C-2260  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2261  Campus  Security  Officer  I 8.00 

G1700  Campus  Security  Officer  II 8.00 

02081  Campus  Security  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

C-1701  Campus  Security  Specialist 8.00 

C-2264  Capital  Police  Officer 6.00 

0121  Captain,  Police  Department 10.00 

01173  Chief  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

02120  Chief  Institution  Safety  Officer 10.00 

C-1401  Chief  Investigator 10.00 

01179  Chief  Marshal 10.00 

02148  Chief  of  Police 10.00 

01181  Chief  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

01185  Chief  Security  Officer 10.00 

01203  Commissioner  of  Correction 10.00 

C-1200  Commissioner  of  Police 10.00 

01767  Coordinator  of  Drug  Abuse 

Educational  Programs 10.00 

0165  Correction  Captain 10.00 

0956a  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Men) 6.00 

0956b  Correction  Hospital  Officer  (Women)  ....  6.00 

0166  Correction  Lieutenant 8.00 

01219  Correction  Matron 6.00 

0167  Correction  Officer  (Men) 6,00 

0168  Correction  Officer  (Women) 6.00 

0957  Correction  Officer  Trainee 6.00 

0169  Correction  Sergeant 8.00 

C-958a  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Men)  . . . 6.00 

09S8b  Correction  Youth  Camp  Officer  (Women)  . 6.00 

C-959  Correctional  Treatment  Specialist 8.00 

0966  Court  Officer 6.00 

01229  Criminal  Investigator 6.00 

C-969  Criminal  Law  Investigator $6.00 

0177  Customs  Inspector 6.00 

C-1611  Customs  Security  Officer  (Sky  Marshal).  . . 6.00 

01239  Deputy  Chief  Marshal 8.00 

02263  Deputy  Probation  Director 10.00 

01900  Deputy  Probation  Director  IV 10.00 

0204  Deputy  Sheriff 6.00 

01 763  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons.  8.00 

'C-1620  Deputy  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

C-1762  Deputy  Warden 8.00 

01247  Detective  Investigator 6.00 

01260  Drug  Abuse  Group  Worker 6.00 

C-1405  Drug  Abuse  Technician 6.00 

C-251  Federal  Guard 6.00 

C-1612  Federal  Protective  Officer 6.00 

01285  Field  Investigator 6.00 

0255  Fingerprint  Technician 6.00 

0286  Fingerprint  Technician  Trainee 6.00 

C-281  Forest  Ranger 6.00 

C-304  Guard  Patrolman 6.00 

C-353  Hospital  Security  Officer 6.00 

0332  Housing  Captain 10.00 

C-338  Housing  Guard 6.00 

C-340  Housing  Lieutenant 8.00 


C-342  Housing  Patrolman 6.00 

C-344  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

C-361  Identification  Clerk 6.00 

C-1986  Identification  Officer 6.00 

C-2294  Identification  Specialist 8.00 

C-362  Immigration  Patrol  Inspector 6.00 

C-364  Inspector 6.00 

C-370  Institution  Safety  Officer 6.00 

C-377  Investigator 6.00 

C-378  Investigator-Inspector 6.00 

C406  )ail  Guard 6.00 

C-1329  Jail  Matron 6.00 

C-1331  jail  Training  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1332  Jailer-Clerk 6.00 

C-1 341  Law  Assistant 8.00 

C-448  Law  Clerk 8.00 

C-442  Lieutenant,  Police  Department 8.00 

C-1 378  Narcotics  Security  Assistant 6.00 

C-2245  Paralegal  Aide 8.00 

C-1 688  Park  Patrolman 6.00 

C574  Parole  Officer 6.00 

C-575  Patrolman  Examinations- All  States 6.00 

C-576  Patrolman,  Police  Department 6.00 

Cl  972  Patrolman-Policewoman 8.00 

C-640  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-594  Police  Cadet 6.00 

C-639  Police  Clerk 6.00 

C-1 847  Police  Communications 

A Teletype  Operator 8.00 

C2256  Police  Dispatcher 6.00 

Cl  939  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-1 755  Police  Officer. 

Nassau  County  Police  Dept.  (NCPD) 8.00 

C-1 739  Police  Officer, 

New  York  Police  Dept.  (NYPD) 8.00 

C-1 741  Police  Officer, 

Suffolk  County  Police  Dept.  (SCPD) 8.00 

C595  Police  Patrolman 6.00 

C-596  Police  Surgeon 10.00 

C-597  Police  Trainee 6,00 

C-598  Policewoman 6.00 

C-1791  Principal  Investigator $8.00 

C-1 427  Principal  Probation  Officer 8.00 

C-22S9  Principal  Program  Specialist  (Correction) . 10.00 

C-618  Prison  Guard 6.00 

G1981  Probation  Counselor 8.00 

C-980  Probation  Consultant 8.00 

C-2266  Probation  Director 10.00 

C-1 428  Probation  Employment  Officer 6.00 

C-981  Probation  Investigator 6.00 

C-619  Probation  Officer 6.00 

C-1429  Probation  Officer  Trainee 6.00 


C-2262  Probation  Supervisor 8.00 

C-1 828  Probation  Supervisor  I 8.00 

C-1 829  Probation  Supervisor  II 8.00 

C-2315  Professional  Conduct  Investigator 6.00 

C-1 997  Program  Specialist  (Correction) 8.00 

C-665  Ranger,  U.S. Park  Service.  6.00 

C-1 459  Safety  Security  Officer 6.00 

C702  School  Crossing  Guard 6.00 

C-1 923  School  Guard 6.00 

C-1 999  Security  Guard 6.00 

C-1 467  Security  Officer 6.00 

C-996  Senior  Attorney 10.00 

C-226S  Senior  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

C-2070  Senior  Capital  Police  Officer 8.00 

C-1 665  Senior  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

C-2038  Senior  Detective  Investigator 8.00 

C-2073  Senior  Fingerprint  Technician 8.00 

C-1 987  Senior  Identification  Officer 8.00 

C-2119  Senior  Institution  Safety  Officer 8.00 

C-1 010  Senior  Investigator 8.00 

C-1 020  Senior  Police  Administrative  Aide 8.00 

C-2298  Senior  Professional  Conduct  Investigator . . 8.00 

C-1998  Senior  Program  Specialist  (Correction)  ..  10.00 

C-725  Senior  Special  Officer 8.00 

C-732  Sergeant,  Bridge  A Tunnel  Authority  ....  8.00 

C-733  Sergeant,  Police  Department 8.00 

0794  Sheriff 6.00 

C-1060  Special  Agent  FBI  8.00 

C-748  Special  Investigations  Inspector 6.00 

C-749  Special  Officer 6.00 

C-1692  Stale  Policewoman 6.00 

C-757  State  Trooper 6.00 

C-1 744  Superintendent  of  Women’s  Prisons  ...  . 10.00 

01703  Supervising  Campus  Security  Officer 8.00 

01 503  Supervising  Court  Officer 8.00 

C-1 666  Supervising  Deputy  Sheriff 8.00 

01667  Supervising  Housing  Sergeant 8.00 

02106  Supervising  Investigator 8.00 

C-2299  Supervising  Professional  Conduct 

Investigator 10.00 

C-1 766  Supervising  Special  Officer  ..  •■ 8.00 

01689  Traffic  and  Park  Officer 6.00 

C-819  Transit  Captain 10.00 

C-820  Transit  Lieutenant 8.00 

C-821  Transit  Patrolman 6.00 

C-822  Transit  Sergeant 8.00 

C-823  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent 6.00 

C-852  Uniformed  Court  Officer 6.00 

C-853  United  States  Marshal 6.00 

01989  United  Stales  Park  Police  Officer 6.00 

C-894  Warden 10-00 

C-891  Watchman 6.00 


Each  BOOK  contains  hundreds  of  multiple-choice  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS,  and  NOTES  for  your  examination. 
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Marijuana, 

Any  major  change  in  existing  laws  or 
policies  will  generally  have  a profound  im- 
pact  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  power 
and  authority  in  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem but  also  upon  the  attitudes  and  per- 
ceptions of  all  members  of  society.  A stra- 
tegy of  planned  legal  change,  therefore, 
needs  to  be  developed  within  a framework 
that  includes  an  awareness  of  major  exo- 
genous forces  of  social-cultural-political 
change  confronting  the  legal  system.  A 
change  in  existing  marijuana  laws  will 
inevitably  disturb  the  status  quo  and  up- 
set the  power  equilibrium  m law  enforce- 
ment organizations  by  calling  goals  into 
question  and  unsettling  present  formulas 
for  distributing  resources.  Therefore,  unless 
one  wants  to  limit  the  discussion  to  what 
the  marijuana  laws  are  and  not  what  they 
might  be  in  the  future,  sociological,  poli- 
tical. and  economic  conditions  of  the  parti- 
cular socitty  which  is  affected  by  the  law 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  integrated  into 
the  discussion. 

Public  Opinion  in  Search  of  a Policy 

There  is  traditionally  a long  lag  between 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the 
recommendations  of  any  Federal  commis- 
sion. However  in  October  1973.  just  six 
months  after  the  self-destruction,  on 
schedule,  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  the  state  of 
Oregon  implemented  the  commission's 
recommendations  for  decriminalization. 
The  Oregon  statute  provides  that  posses- 
sion of  under  one  ounce  of  marijuana  cons- 
titutes a violation  and  the  maximum  penal- 
ty that  may  be  imposed  is  a fine  of 
$100.00.  Although  Oregon  was  the  first 
state  to  actually  eliminate  criminal  penal- 
ties from  possession  of  marijuana,  they 
were  by  no  means  the  first  established 

Law  Enforcement 
Explorers  Elect  Iowan 
As  National  Chairman 

A Drake  University  freshman  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Law  Enforcement  Explorers  at 
the  recent  Explorer  Congress  in  Washing- 
ton, D C- 

Robert  Tompkins,  a member  of  Explor- 
er Post  21  sponsored  by  the  Des  Moines 
Police  Department,  is  studying  toward 
a pre-law  degree  at  the  Iowa  university. 


Explorer  Robert  Tompkins 
and  plans  to  enter  a specialized  area  of 
police  work 

A recipient  of  the  J Edgar  Hoover 
Scholarship.  Tompkins  has  served  as 
chief  of  his  Explorer  post  for  the  past 
two  years.  In  addition,  he  acted  as  as- 
sistant director  of  security  for  the  1976 
National  Explorer  Olympics. 

The  400,000  mcmbcr  Explorer  organi- 
zation IS  the  career-oriented  coeducational 
program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
for  persons  age  15  to  20. 


authority  to  urge  that  criminal  sanctions 
be  withdrawn. 

The  arui-manjuana  consensus  started  to 
evaporate  in  the  mid-sixties  but  did  not 
receive  any  significant  government  endorse- 
ment until  1972,  The  Na^onal  Commission 
on  Marijuana  and  Drug  Abuse,  under  chair- 
man Raymond  P Shafer,  recommended 
that  criminal  sanctions  be  withdrawn  from 
all  private  consumption-related  activity, 
including  possession  for  personal  use  and 
casual  nonprofit  distribution.  In  a press 
conference  attending  release  of  the  Second 
Marijuana  and  Health  Report,  Dr.  Ber- 
tram Bromn,  director  of  the  National 
Institute  on  Mental  Health,  remarked  that 
he  favored  the  decriminalization  of  mari- 
juana use.  In  March  1973,  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Narcotics  Addiction,  Prevention,  and  Re- 
habilitation recommended  immediate  de- 
criminalization. Two  months  later,  the 
Texas  legislature  substantially  reduce  the 
penalties  imposed  under  what  was  then  the 
nation's  most  severe  marijuana  law.  At 
their  August  1973  meeting,  the  National 
Conference  of  Commissioners  on  Uniform 
State  Laws  overwhelmingly  approved  the 
marijuana  decriminalization  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  the  first  Shafer  Com- 
mission report.  The  commissioners  urged 
elimination  of  each  state's  criminal  penal- 
ties for  use  and  possession  of  one  ounce 
or  less  of  marijuana.  In  the  Fall  of  1973, 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  authorized  us 
drug  study  group  to  research  "advertising 
and  methods  of  distribution  of  marijuana 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  state  monopoly  to  control  traf- 
fic," 

Numerous  siate  bar  associations  also 
recommended  decriminalization  and  the 
consequences  of  decriminalizing  marijuana 
at  the  Federal  level  were  considered  during 
hearings  held  May  14,  1975  by  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  arc  presently  being  mien- 
sivcly  reviewed  by  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. The  Marijuana  Control  Act  of  1975 
would  abolish  criminal  penalties  for  sim- 
ple possession  and  substitute  a civil  fine 
of  up  to  $100  00  for  possesion  and  non- 
profit transfers  not  exceeding  one  ounce. 
Criminal  penalties  for  salc-for-profit  would 
remain  intact. 

Since  May  1975,  Alaska.  Maine.  Colora- 
do. California,  and  Minnesota  have  joined 
Oregon  in  enacting  laws  chat  make  the 
possession  of  marijuana  for  personal  use  a 
civil  offense.  Other  states  have  or  are 
likely  to  follow.  In  New  York,  half  a dozen 
bills  were  introduced  during  the  Spring 
1975  regular  session  of  the  legislature 
ranging  in  their  provisions  from  the  decrim- 
inalization of  the  drug  to  Its  outright 
legalization. 

It  is  apparent  that,  based  on  the 
strength  of  a growing  public  sentiment  and 
by  the  precedents  established  in  other 
states,  there  will  be  more  vigorous  lobliy- 
ing  than  ever  for  changes  in  the  mari- 
juana law.  After  spending  millions  of 
dollars,  sending  thousands  of  people  to 
jail,  and  clogging  tlic  overworked  judicial 
and  police  apparatus  with  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  eases,  many  lawmakers  seem 
to  be  changing  their  views  about  mari- 
juana laws  and  past  policies  will  inevita- 
bly be  under  intensive  review,  Although 
the  consensus  on  which  the  American 
policy  of  marijuana  prohibition  was  based 
has  disapprcacd.  it  is  still  not  evident  whai 
form  or  scope  the  new  marijuana  policy 
will  take.  Will  marijuana  be  merely  de- 
criminalized? Or  should  the  government 
move  m favor  of  legalization? 


It  seems  that  there  arc  cvseniully  only 
these  two  basic  alternatives  The  Federal 
government  could  follow  Oregon’s  ap- 
proach and  simply  decriminalize  mari- 
juana. This  would  serve  to  remove  legal 
prohibition  and  might  de-cmphasi/c  the 
symbolic  social  issues  associated  with 
marijuana  The  approach  would  let  natural 
social  forces  take  their  course  without 
ostensibly  giving  social  approval  for  us 
use  by  institutionalizing  the  availability 
of  the  drug  through  a regulatory  scheme. 
People  will  have  to  obtain  the  drug  through 
presently  existing  market  channels 

The  second  approach  to  the  problem 
would  be  to  legalize  marijuana  and  regulate 
the  commerical  distriliution  and  other 
profit-making  activites  associated  with  the 
drug  Under  this  approach,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  marijuana  experience 
will  be  revolutionized.  People  will  be 
able  to  buy  unlimited  quantities  of  mari- 
juana in  every  conceivable  form,  there 
will  be  marijuana  tobacco,  pastries,  can- 
dies, drinks,  and  pills  Not  only  will  the 
accessibility  of  marijuana  change,  it  is  must 
likely  that  the  quality  of  the  product 
will  also  change.  Highgrade  marijuana  and 
synthetic  THC  are  more  potent  than  much 
of  the  adulterated  street  dope  presently 
available.  If  marijuana  were  legalized,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  government  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  THC  in  a given 
form  of  the  marijuana  product  just  as 
they  regulate  the  amount  of  alcohol  m 
beer,  wme.  and  whikcy  This  approach, 
no  matter  how  strong  society's  disclaim- 


ers and  discouraging  labels  might  be.  will 
implicitly  give  the  government  s stamp  of 
approval  on  the  use  of  the  drug  and  might 
scrv'c  to  encourage  use  and  thus  increase 
consumption  of  marijuana 

There  is  danger  in  all  crusades,  however 
worthy  their  goal,  of  excesses  The  past 
evils  of  marijuana  propaganda  should  not 
be  replaced  with  an  equally  rhapsodic 
and  unrealistic  verbal  and  written  campaign 
praising  the  benefits  of  the  weed  Perhaps 
public  attitudes  presently  reflect  a dis- 
torted and  unrealistic  picture  of  mari- 
juana use.  It  is  unfortunate  that  vast  num- 
bers of  Americans  who  occasionally  smoke 
grass  have  become  convinced  that  the  weed 
IS  a benign  substitute  for  alcohol  with  none 
of  the  concomittant  dangers  associated 
with  that  drug.  Many  of  the  "new  experts" 
have  based  this  absurd  simplification  of  the 
effects  of  marijuana  on  one  or  two  mari- 
juana experiences  m which  the  amount  of 
THC  the  active  chemical  ingredient  m 
marijuana  absorbed  into  their  blood- 
streams svas  so  minute  as  to  produce  no 
significant  effect.  If  this  did  not 
qualify  the  person  as  an  expert  then 
perhaps  the  absorption  of  folklore  did. 
One’s  attitude  lowaril  marijuana  may  he 
based  on  a type  of  intellectual  reaction  for- 
mation to  official  government  informa- 
rtonal  excesses  of  the  past.  Whatever  form 
the  new  drug  laws  take,  the  proposals 
for  a new  official  drug  policy  must  empha- 
size the  need  for  reliable  evaluation  and 
be  designed  to  be  harmonious  with  tcch- 
Continued  on  Page  6 


THE 

TRUTH 

MACHINE 

Introducing  the  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer.  An  amazing  scientific  instrument 
designed  for  measuring  emotional  stress  reactions  and  detecting  truth  or  deceit 
• quickly  and  accurately. 

Housed  in  an  attache  case,  the  portable  MARK  II  Voice  Analyzer  Is  a hybrid 
dedicated  computer.  It  detects  the  inaudible  subconscious  changes  of  stress  in  a 
person's  voice  tones.  These  changes  are  an  accurate  measure  of  truth  or  lies. 

The  MARK  11.  accurate  as  the  more  complex  polygraph  lie  detector,  can  be 
operated  by  anyone  after  a brief  orientation,  And,  truth  concerning  a specific 
Issue  can  be  detected  in  minutes  with  just  a few  questions. 

The  appUcations  are  numerous:  Pre-employment  saccning,  police,  fire  and 
safety  investigations,  insurance  adjustment,  internal  loss  prevention,  or  as  a high 
level  conference  lie  detector  in  negotiations  involving  important  contract  or  large 
financial  transactions. 

Certified-courses  in  lie  detection  and  stress  analysis  using  the  MARK  II  Voice 
Analyzer  are  nfh  monthly  to  train  new  students  and  those  interested  ui  the  field 
of  voice  analysis. 
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Mlnieiur*  Record*'* 
Night  Vision  Systemi 
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Telephone  Recorders 
Vehicle  followers 
Weapons  Detectors 
Attach*  Cat*  Recorder 
Body  Armour 
Body  Transmitter 
Countermeasures  Equip 
Identificetion  Equip. 
0*'Bug  3S0 

Mark  tl  Voice  Analyzer 
Esploslvat  Detector 
Letter  Bomb  Detector 
Bomb  Blanket 
Couniermaasurt.  Service* 
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Public  Forum:  Policy  Making  and  the  Marijuana  Issue 

Ai  a minimum,  it  is  essential  that  there 
be  legislative  reconsideration  of  the  present 


Continued  from  Page  S 
nological,  social,  psychological,  and  histori- 
cal change  The  policy  must  also  incorpor- 
ate into  current  practice  what  has  been 
learned  from  the  recent  past. 

One  must  attempt  to  assess,  under  both 
potential  approaches,  how  the  pattern 
of  use  would  change  and  wliat  the  medical 
and  social  consequences  of  such  a change 
arc  for  our  society.  Public  opinion  will  not 
change  overnight  but,  for  the  first  time 
in  its  social  history,  marijuana  is  the 
subject  of  a concerted  policy-making 
process  m this  country  The  marijuana  laws 
are  in  a transitory  state  and  the  crisis 
created  by  the  lack  of  the  requisite  public 
support  necessary  to  sustain  and  reinforce 
marijuana  prohibition,  will  be  resolved 
only  when  the  new  laws  command  a 
popular  value  consensus.  In  order  to  make 
an  assessment  of  the  potential  implications 
in  changing  marijuana  laws,  it  is  necessary 
to  briefly  look  at  the  underlying  factors 
that  brought  about  the  revolution  in 
American  policy  toward  marijuana. 

The  American  Metamorphosis 
The  origins  of  governmental  policy 
toward  marijuana  presents  an  ideal  ease 
study  of  the  evolution  of  cultural  values  in 
the  twentieth  century  Particularly  in 
the  last  decade,  individuals  have  begun  to 
recognize  that  with  the  increasing  omni- 
putcnce  of  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions. the  public  has  become  increasingly 
dependent  on  the  system  rather  than  the 
system  dependent  on  the  public.  More  and 
more  the  individual  views  himself  as  a cog 
m a massive,  impersonal,  technological 
machine.  The  blessings  of  a free  economy, 
economic  eccentricity,  political  independ- 
ence, and  the  myth  of  the  self-made  man 
have  been  virtually  suffocated  by  the 
weight  of  massive  impersonal  institutions, 
In  a culture  where  hard  work,  aggres- 
siveness. sequential  thought,  and  post- 
poned pleasure  are  essential  ingredients  of 
productivity,  the  passivity,  pleasure,  and 
escape  through  the  use  of  drugs  seemed 
wrong.  But  the  fulfillment  of  one's  politi- 
cal and  economic  promise  through  rigid 
adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant 
Ethic  - hard  work  and  productivity  - 
becomes  less  meaningful  as  economic 
productivity  through  technological  mira- 
cles results  in  less  of  a demand  on  each 
individual's  time  and  cnerg)’.  The  society 
has  less  and  less  economic  interest  in  what 
the  individual  does  with  his  leisure  time, 
thus,  subjective  feelings  that  pleasure  and 
inactivity  for  their  own  sake  cannot  be 
worthwhile  arc  no  longer  viable. 

The  resuir  of  the  recognition  that 
homogeneous  interests  arc  no  longer  neces- 
sary to  insure  a continuing  march  toward 
economic  progress  is  a loosening  of  reins 
on  personal  behavior.  This  new  value 
preference  has  been  incorporated  in 
judicial  decisions  which  have  increasingly 
rccogm/cd  the  individual's  right  to  differ. 
As  an  incredibly  sophisticated  technology 
continually  expands  society's  control  over 
the  individual,  a new  and  sometimes 
extreme  emphasis  is  placed  on  an  indivi- 
dual’s privacy,  The  focus  has  shifted  from 
society's  interest  m protecting  itself  from 
deviance  to  the  individual’s  right  to  devi- 
ate Ijws  prosecuting  dcs'iam  forms  of  pri- 
vate sexual  conduct  like  homosexuality 
are  being  questioned  Uws  interfering 
with  familial  decisiun-makmg.  such  as 
abortion,  contraception  and  miscegenation 
are  being  repealed  I aws  rigidly  defining 
the  woman's  place  m society  and  restrict- 
mg  her  individual  pursuit  of  happiness  arc 
virtually  no  longer  extant  In  sum.  many 
of  the  values  which  fostered  and  sustained 


the  criminalization  of  marijuana  have 
changed  radically  m the  last  decade. 

We  arc  no  longer  living  m the  ostensi- 
bly static  and  innocent  l95U’s.  In  the  last 
20  years  many  events  have  occurred  which 
changed  the  basic  character  of  our  society, 
The  black  protest  movement  made  people 
appreciate  the  need  to  respect  an  indivi- 
dual's right  to  be  treated  with  dignity 
despite  cultural  and  ethnic  difference.  It 
made  policing  a national  issue  and  weaken- 
ed the  moral  force  of  the  law  as  an  institu- 
tion by  illustrating  the  evil  and  abuses 
which  could  be  wrought  by  secular  author- 
ity. The  Vietnam  War  made  a deep  impres- 
sion on  the  national  conscience,  par- 
ticularly on  the  conscience  of  the  country's 
youth  and  led  to  a generation  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  reaction  to  official  amorality 
was  manifested  by  distrusting  and  reject- 
ing authority.  Disobedience  to  the  mari- 
juana taws  was  a ready-made  vehicle  for 
symbolic  protest.  The  official  reports  on 
the  use  of  marijuana  were  so  absurdly  dis- 
torted and  the  drug  was  so  easily  compara- 
ble to  alcohol  that  it  conveniently  labeled 
its  users  as  anti-establishment. 

The  government  also  helped  to  change 
the  face  of  our  nation.  By  subsidizing  farm 
mechnanization  and  technological  research 
without  making  provision  for  those  whose 
jobs  would  be  replaced  by  machines,  the 
government  helped  to  uproot  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  Southern  blacks  and 

ATF  Holds  Firm 

Continued  from  Page  1 
day  Night  Special.  Davis  pointed  out. 
noting  that  45  percent  of  the  handguns 
traced  in  the  bureau’s  survey  met  all  three 
of  the  standards. 

The  Police  Foundation  report  found 
that  Smith  & Wesson  and  Colt  firearms 
were  most  frequently  confiscated  in  the 
study's  nine-city  sample.  "Together,  the 
two  makers  of  moderate-  to  high-priced 
handguns  represent  20  percent  of  the  fire- 
arms in  the  robbery  sample,"  the  report 
stated.  "This  is  the  same  approximate  por- 
tion that  the  two  represent  in  the  nine-city 
sample  for  all  confiscations,  m the  overall 

1974  trace  request  sample,  in  the  overall 

1975  ATF  trace  request  sample,  m the 
ninc-city  murder  sample,  and  in  the  ATF 
murder  trace  request  sample." 

Davis  noted  that  the  foundation  study 
did  not  consider  the  issue  of  barrel  length 
or  caliber,  'neither  of  which  can  be  ig- 
nored when  considering  the  criminal's  pref- 
erence for  concealability." 

"Our  measurement  standards  were  dif- 
ferent but  our  findings  on  the  cost  issue  arc 

Norfolk  Captain  Picked  To  Head 
Virginia  State  Police  Department 

A 28-year  veteran  of  the  Virginia  State 
Police  has  been  named  superintendent  of 
the  agency,  according  to  a recent  an- 
nouncement by  Governor  Mills  E.  Godwin. 

Denny  Meade  Slanc,  a 52-ycar-old  cap- 
tain from  the  department’s  Norfolk  divi- 
sion. will  succeed  Col.  Harold  W,  Burgess. 
63.  who  IS  scheduled  to  retire. 

Slanc  was  among  five  candidates  whose 
names  were  submitted  to  the  governor  His 
appointment  is  subject  to  confirmation  by 
the  Virginia  General  Assembly. 
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Others  who  in  turn  flocked  to  Northern 
cities  during  the  1950's  and  I96U's.  With 
no  plans  on  how  to  handle  or  tram  un- 
skilled workers,  a large  number  of  people 
who  were  economically,  vocationally,  edu- 
cationally, and  socially  handicapped  began 
to  be  eared  for  by  an  increasingly  welfare 
oriented,  therapeutic,  bureaucratic  An>cr- 
ican  society.  These  people,  with  unlimited 
leisure  time,  has  multiplied  into  succeeding 
generations  of  public  charges  whose  de- 
sire to  work  has  been  frustrated  by  a lack 
of  educational  and  vocational  opportuni- 
ties. 

Our  society  has  changed  drastically  and 
so  must  our  social  policy.  With  the  large 
increase  in  marijuana  use  - an  increase  no 
longer  solely  confined  to  the  middle  class 
young  - It  is  now  doubtful  that  our  soci- 
ety can  long  afford  to  define  so  large  a 
segment  of  its  population  as  criminal.  The 
number  of  persons  arrested  for  marijuana 
possession  has  climbed  steeply  in  recent 
years.  In  1973,  over  400.000  marijuana 
arrests  occurred  - a 43  percent  rise  over 
the  previous  year.  It  should  be  noted  that 
81  percent  of  persons  arrested  for  mari- 
juana-related crimes  have  never  been  con- 
victed of  any  crime  in  the  past,  and  91 
percent  have  never  been  convicted  of  a 
drug-related  crime.  Huge  efforts  to  apply 
the  criminal  law  against  the  use  of  a drug 
that  society  increasingly  considers  harm- 
less is.  of  course,  criminogenic. 


not  far  apart."  he  contended,  "only  1 1 per- 
centage points.  Considering  the  variables, 
this  seems  reasonable  and  is  not  sur- 
prising.” 

In  addition  to  its  Saturday  Night  Special 
findings,  the  foundation  report  contained 
sections  which  faulted  ATF  for  shying 
away  from  its  regulatory  and  monitoring 
responsibilities:  "It  ATF  promulgated  a 
regulation  requiring  licensees  to  report  ail 
thefts  to  local  police  and  to  the  bureau, 
law  enforcement  officials  would  be  in- 
formed of  thefts  promptly;  and  would  have 
an  opportunity  to  recover  the  stolen 
weapons  and  apprehend  the  thieves." 

The  ATF  director  responded  that  the 
bureau  is  on  record,  over  a period  of  years, 
as  acknowledging  that  it  has  the  legal 
authority  to  require  such  data,  and  said 
that  ATF  enforces  the  laws  and  regulates 
industry  to  the  maximum  given  us 
limited  resources. 

"It  would  be  a waste  of  tax  dollars  to 
collect  information  on  literally  millions  of 
firearms  unless  resources  are  made  available 
to  analyze  and  distribute  such  data,"  Davis 

National  Data  System  Clearinghouse 
To  Provide  Free  Aid  to  CJ  Agencies 

A federally-financed  national  clearing- 
house was  recently  established  to  pro- 
vide free  technical  assistance  to  crim- 
inal justice  agencies  planning  or  under- 
taking transfer  of  their  information  sys- 
tems. 

Funded  by  an  LEAA  grant,  the  National 
Clearinghouse  for  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation Systems  is  designed  to  pro- 
mote effective  use  of  nationwide  criminal 
justice  resources  through  the  use  of  an 
on-line,  automated  index  of  such  systems. 
The  index  wilt  be  utilized  as  the  prime 
Clearinghouse  tool 

Further  information  is  available  from 
Search  Group.  Inc.,  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Criminal  Justice  Information  Systems. 
1620  35ih  Avenue.  Sacramcmti,  CA 
95822  Telephone  (916)  392-2550 


marijuana  law  as  it  relates  to  the  values 
and  norms  of  present  society.  Consider- 
ing the  relative  harmlessness  of  marijuana, 
the  exccssivcness  of  some  criminal  punish- 
ments is  apparent  even  when  measured  by 
the  flexible  standards  of  the  Fdghth 
Amendment.  This  excessiveness  becomes 
even  more  vivid  when  the  penalties  for 
conduct  involving  marijuana  arc  compared 
with  other  provisions  of  the  criminal  code. 

No  ocher  course  of  conduct  carrying 
such  severe  criminal  penalties  occurs  so 
frequently  as  the  prohibited  behaviors 
involving  marijuana.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  laws  prohibiting  certain  sex- 
ual behavior  between  consenting  adults,  no 
other  “crime"  is  prosecuted  so  rarely  in 
relation  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  com- 
mitted, and  no  other  conduct  is  so  consis- 
tently rejected  as  being  "criminal”  by  such 
a large  segment  of  our  population.  In  view 
of  the  “evolving  standards  of  decency"  by 
which  marijuana  use  must  now  be  assessed, 
the  imposition  of  such  severe  sanctions  on 
conduct  involving  the  drug  cannot  survive. 
• • • 

(M.  Brian  Playfair  is  an  attorney  and 
criminal  justice  consultant  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut.  The  second  pan  of  his 
article  on  marijuana,  the  law  and  society 
will  be  published  in  the  next  edition  of 
Law  Enforcement  News.) 


said,  noting  that  the  bureau  has  an  average 
of  less  than  30  agents  and  15  inspectors  per 
state. 

The  Police  Foundation  report  seemed  to 
back  Davis  on  this  point.  It  noted  that 
ATF  administrators  "do  not  have  the  stat- 
ure or  independence  in  the  Executive 
Branch  to  make  critical  policy  decisions. 
That  is  the  responsibility  of  senior  officials 
in  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  White 
House," 

Although  he  challenged  the  Police 
Foundation  figures  on  the  use  of  small 
handguns  in  crime,  the  ATF  director  said 
that  overall,  the  bureau  found  the  report 
useful  and  constructive.  He  added  that  he 
had  "a  productive  and  friendly  discussion 
of  the  report  with  Police  Foundation  presi- 
dent Patrick  V.  Murphy." 

Strict  Standards 
Urged  for 
Private  Security 

Continued  from  Page  1 
establishment  of  a permit  system  to 
regulate  and  reduce  false  alarms,  annual 
inspection  of  alarms,  and  the  formulation 
of  penalties  for  parties  found  guilty  of  ex- 
cessive false  alarms. 

Other  task  force  recommendations 
suggested  that  "crime  impact"  statements 
be  prepared  during  the  planning  of  all 
new  public  and  private  buildings  and  de- 
velopment projects  and  that  schools 
offering  courses  in  architecture  or  urban 
planning  include  m their  curricula  courses 
on  architectural  design  for  crime  preven- 
tion 

The  private  security  report  is  the  fourth 
in  a series  of  five  reports  prepared  for  the 
advisory  committee.  Previous  publications 
have  dealt  with  organized  crime,  criminal 
justice  research  and  development,  and  ter- 
rorism and  disorders.  The  final  report 
will  recommend  standards  and  goals  for 
the  juvenile  justice  system. 


on  Saturday  Night  Special  Role 


Psychologist  Urges  Cops:  Avoid  Haste  in  Hostage  Situations 


Continued  from  Page  3 
js  SIX  weeks,  the  psychologist  said  that 
the  average  situation  runs  its  course  in  10 
hours. 

Although  Schlossbcrg  warned  against 
taking  hasty  action,  he  stressed  that  police 
should  seize  control  of  communications 
by  prohibiting  outsiders  from  tying  up 
phone  lines  to  the  hostage-holders. 

In  a related  axiom,  the  psychologist  said 
that  officials  should  never  get  into  a face- 
to  face  negotiating  situation  until  about 
an  hour  after  negotiations  have  been  held 
over  the  phone  or  a radio.  He  noted  that 
the  direct  approach  is  potentially  too  dan- 
gerous and  should  be  used  only  after  the 

Governor’s  Report 
Raps  New  Jersey 
Police  Agencies 

Continued  from  Page  I 
police  in  New  Jersey.  48  percent  received 
40  hours  or  less  of  training,  and  7.3  per- 
cent received  no  training. 

An  earlier  report  by  the  County  and 
Municipal  Government  Study  Commission, 
cited  in  the  GAC  study,  said,  “The  mam 
reason  for  use  of  special  police  is  financial. 
It  costs  more  money  to  hire,  train  and 
maintain  a person  full-time  than  part-time. 
Another  reason,  far  less  supponable.  is  eva- 
sion of  statd  training  requirements." 

In  criticizing  the  state's  practices  in  the 
area  of  recruitment  and  selection  of  regular 
police  officers,  the  GAC  report  noted  that 
while  national  standards  urge  more  women 
and  minorities  in  police  departments, 
slightly  better  than  one  percent  of  all 
police  officers  in  New  Jersey  are  women. 

"Research  has  not  found  significant 
efforts  in  New  Jersey  to  recruit  women  as 
sworn  police  officers."  the  report  said.  "In 
fact,  some  resistance  by  police  officers  in 
regard  to  the  concept  has  been  found." 

Commenting  on  national  standards  that 
urge  "active  recruitment  of  college  stu- 
dents and  graduates,"  the  report  said  that 
the  only  movement  m the  state  to  recruit 
college  graduates  “appears  to  be  a result 
more  of  high  unemployment  rather  than  a 
concerted  effort  to  recruit  individuals  with 
college  education." 

The  committee’s  findings  and  recom- 
mendations are  designed  to  plot  the  future 
course  of  New  Jersey's  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Such  a course  must  be  delineated  in 
order  for  the  state  to  continue  to  obtain 
LEAA  financing. 

Next  year.  Federal  grants  will  be  made 
only  for  state  plans  that  conform  with  the 
plan  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals, 
released  four  years  ago  by  the  U S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Governor  Byrne  is  the  cur- 
rent chairman  of  the  commission. 

"I  would  expect  that  the  recommenda- 
tions in  this  report  will  have  considerable 
bearing  on  the  flow  of  Federal  money  to 
New  Jersey  for  future  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams." said  John  J.  Mullaney,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  SI.EPA. 
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hostage-taker's  anxiety  has  been  given  time 
to  cool 

Schlossbcrg  noted  that  negotiators 
should  be  unarmed  and  wear  plain  clothes 
because  the  average  criminal  fears  and  re- 
sents authority  figures.  He  added  that  the 
negotiator  should  wear  concealed,  light- 
weight body  armor  and  always  have  an  es- 
cape route  open. 

The  psychologist  said  that  officials 
should  show  the  criminal  deference  by 
calling  him  "sir"  or  "Mr  ."  but  warned 
against  the  use  of  the  “mcc-guy  approach." 
Never  give  a hostage-holder  something  for 
nothing,  he  cautioned,  trade  off  each  item 
for  a hostage. 

In  addition  to  the  Springfield  school. 
LEAA  IS  also  financing  10  anti-terrorism 
and  hostage  seminars  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  Police  Training  Academy  in  Sea 
Girt,  and  recently  issued  a 661-page 
report  on  disorders  and  terrorism. 

Acting  LEAA  Administrator  James 
M H,  Gregg  said  he  hoped  these  programs 
and  similar  ones  "will  give  our  country 
a reserve  bank  of  highly  sophisticated  nego- 


tiators able  to  move  m immediately  in 
crisis  situations." 

John  Lucey,  LEAA  project  monitor 
for  the  seminars,  noted  that  it  was  vital 
that  law  enforement  perMinnel  were 
trained  to  deal  with  hostagc-takmg  ”l 
dt>n  t think  the  public  realizes  that  there 
arc  actual  courses  around  the  world  where 
terrorists  arc  trained."  he  said  "It  is  vitally 
essential  that  the  government  take  count- 
ermeasures." 

Schlossbcrg's  Hostage  Negotiation 
course  is  only  one  of  the  topics  that  arc 
presented  at  Springfield.  Others  include 
Contemporary  Terrorist  Groups.  History 
of  Political  Violence  and  1'crrorism, 
Revolutionary  Org.ini/,ation  and  Giuls. 
Dignitary  Protection.  Governmental  Re- 
sponse and  Responsibilities,  and  Super- 
Violence. 

At  the  end  of  the  most  recent  session, 
officers  participated  in  two  simulation 
exercises.  One  involved  setting  up  security 
for  a dignitary  and  the  other  was  con- 
ducted at  night  with  the  use  of  a sophisti- 
cated available-light  scope  that  improves 


night  vision. 

The  participants  established  negotiating 
teams  at  the  Illinois  State  Fair  (irounds 
to  try  and  rescue  three  mock  hostages 
from  inside  a barricaded  sporting  goods 
store.  As  a result  of  the  simulation,  a sniper 
was  "shot."  one  hostage  was  negotiated 
free,  another  was  "killed,"  and  a special 
team  rescued  the  remaining  hostage. 

More  information  about  the  ongoing 
anti-terrorism  courses  is  available  from; 
John  Lucey.  Office  of  Regional  Opera- 
tions. LEAA  633  Indiana  Avenue,  N.W,. 
Washington.  DC  20531. 
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Criminal  Justice  Center 
MONOGRAPHS 


Number  1;  A Functional  Approach  to  Police  Corruption,  by  Dorothy  Heid  Bracey 

bv  -^o^niption  and  method,  of  controlling  it  have  assumed  that  corruption  is  caused  either 

by  bad  men  or  by  bad  laws.  Anti-corrupt.on  poUcies  for  reform,  based  on  these  causes,  have  not.  however,  succeeded  in 
e^natmg  corruption.  In  this  monograph.  Professor  Bracey  examines  corruption  as  a social  pattern  that,  persisting  in  the  face 
oltlin  functions  which  are  not  adequately  fulfilled  by  other  patterns  and  slruclurei.  In 

outlining  nmc  major  functions  of  corruption.  Professor  Bracey  stresses  their  relevance  to  the  law  enforcement  field. 

- — # of  copies  @ I1.2S 

Number  2:  The  Psychosocial  Costs  of  Police  Corruption,  by  Charles  Bahn 

In  this  monograph.  Professor  Bahn  examines  the  psychological  and  sociological  causes  and  effects  of  corruption  upon 
people  in  law  enforcement.  He  give,  particular  attention  to  the  vulnerability  of  police  to  corruption  at  the  beginning  of  their 
careers  and  in  middle  age  when  family  problems  and  social  pressures  promote  corruptability.  He  suggests  that  a process  of 
socialization  and  mslitui.onal  support  be  initiated  to  guard  police  officer,  against  corruptive  innuences.  particularly  during  the 

crises  periods  in  their  careers.  ‘ r ^ J.  . . 

# of  copies  (P  $1 .00 

Number  3:  The  Role  of  the  Media  in  Controlling  Corruption,  by  David  Burnham 

The  author,  a Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Time,,  attempts  to  examine  how  a reporter  should  look  at  the 
public  and  private  institutions  he  is  assigned  to  cover.  Distinguishing  between  advocacy  journalism  and  objective,  descriptive 
reporting.  Mr.  Burnham  recalls  how  his  reports  on  police  ‘cooping'  and  on  the  New  York  City  judiciary  led  him  to  conclude  that 
corruption  existed  and  had  a profound  effect  on  police.  He  concludes  that  a thorough,  objective  reporter  should  establish  a 
relationship  with  police  to  help  them  and  the  media  to  expose  and  control  possible  corruption.  # of  copies  & $0.75 

Number  4:  Police  Integrity:  The  Role  of  Psychological  Screening  of  Applicants,  by  Allen  t.  Shealy 

Using  a psychological  test  battery,  Professor  Shealy  attempts  to  determine  whether  police  integrity  is  at  least  partly  deter- 
mined by  personality  characteristics  that  are  present  when  a recruit  is  hired  and  whether  impropriety  is  in  part  a function  of  the 
personality  type  that  is  attracted  to  police  work.  The  test  battery  consisted  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
the  Myers-Briggs  Type  Indicator,  the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank,  and  a biographical  inventory.  More  than  850  applicants 
to  15  law  enforcement  agencies  were  tested;  later  350  of  these  applicants  who  were  hired  were  retested.  The  results  of  Professor 
Shc^y  s tests  indicate  that  police  applicants  can  be  effectively  screened  to  reduce  the  number  of  police  officers  who  will  be 
predisposed  to  corruption.  # .-i 

# of  copies  Qu  gl. 00 

Number  5:  A Police  Administrator  Looks  at  Police  Corruption,  by  William  McCarthy. 

Writing  from  the  perspective  of  a retired  First  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  New  York  City  Polite  Department.  Mr.  Me 
earthy  surveys  police  corruption  from  the  time  he  was  a rookie  in  1939  to  the  Knapp  Commission  KandaJs  in  the  early  1970$ 
when  he  commanded  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Bureau.  He  outline,  in  detail  how  a police  chief  and  his  investigators  should 
mitiate  mvestigations  of  departmental  corruption,  what  areas  of  activity  should  be  examined,  and  how  to  expose  effectively 
corrupt  activity.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  a department  of  internal  affairs  and  "turn-arounds.”  police  who 
expose  law  enforcement  corruption.  #ofcopies@  11.50 

Number  6:  Developing  a Police  Anti-Corruption  Capability,  by  Mitchell  Ware 

Noting  that  a police  department  must  daily  process  complaints  about  misconduct  and  corruption,  the  author 
stresses  the  need  for  competent  internal  investigations  and  for  the  establishment  of  an  interned  affairs  unit.  Mr.  Ware, 
who  is  a Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Chicago  Police  Department,  outlines  the  goals  of  a police  investigation  and 
details  the  use  of  rules  and  regulations  to  increase  police  accountability.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  police 
chiefs  responsibility  to  uncover  law  enforcement  corruption  in  his  community  and  to  combat  misconduct  within  his 
own  department.  # of  copies  @ Jl.25 

Prepared  under  a grant  from  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  L.E.A.A.,  Department  of  Justice 
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FBI  Training:  Goodbye  to  the  G-Man 


I An  Interview  with  Assistant  Director  William  Meincke  of  the  FBI  Academy 


z 

S Assistant  Mil  Director  William  Mcincke  assumed  the 
u; 

directorship  of  the  Bureau's  I'rammg  Academy  at  Quan- 
O nco.  Virginia  on  October  1,  1976,  He  began  his  Federal 
Z law  enforcement  career  as  an  agent  assigned  to  the  crimin- 
^ j|  investigation  branch  of  the  Bureau’s  Atlanta  field 
< office. 

During  a 10-ycar  stmt  in  Chicago,  he  advanced  from 
the  investigator  level  to  become  the  supervisor  of  an  FBI 
squad  that  dealt  with  extonion  and  kidnapping.  He  was 
later  transferred  for  executive  training  at  the  headquarters 
» level  and  progressed  through  the  inspectional  staff. 
^ After  brief  tenures  as  assistant  agent  in  charge  of 
>>  the  Bureau's  Knoxville,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  offices. 
^ Mcincke  returned  to  headquarters  as  a full  inspector. 
His  last  assignment  before  taking  over  at  the  Training  Aca- 
demy was  as  head  of  the  Minneapolis  office,  which  covers 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 

The  holder  of  a BA  in  Economics  from  Colgate 
University,  Mcincke  obtained  his  master's  degree  in 
managemem  from  New  York  University's  School  of 
Business  Administration. 

'I  his  interview  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforcement 
News  by  Robert  McCormack. 

• • • 

LKN:  Could  you  tell  us  a little  of  what  goes  on  at  the 
National  Academy? 

MEINCKF.:  Let  me  just  begin  by  telling  you  exactly 
how  big  It  IS.  We  have  educational  facilities  for  700  peo- 
ple on  any  one  day.  Wc  feel  that  we’re  running  efficiently 
when  we're  at  about  650  people  per  day. 

Now  the  thrust  of  the  FBI  Training  Academy  is  really 
twofold.  One  purpose  is  to  deal  with  local  police,  state 
police,  sheriff’s  offices  and  so  forth,  offering  specialized 
courses  in  which  they  would  have  an  interest.  For  ex- 
ample. SWAT  training,  or  crisis  management,  stress,  arc 
some  of  the  many  things  that  arc  of  great  importance  to 
police  departments  in  this  day  and  age  Wc  also  run  our 
IJ-wcck  program  for  the  National  Academy.  Wc  run 
four  sessions  a year  with  250  people  in  each  session, 
training  one  thousand  a each  year.  ’Chat's  an  eleven-week 
program  which  is  a comprehensive  training  effort,  parti- 
cularly in  the  area  of  professional  police  science.  You  may 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  we  arc  also  affiliated  in  this 
effort  with  the  Univesity  of  Virginia  and  wc  are  able  to 
give  up  to  16  hours  of  credit  which  is  completely  trans- 
fcrrable  by  the  University  of  Virginia  to  other  institutions 
to  further  stimulate  interest  in  education  on  the  part 
of  the  people  who  come  to  us  in  the  National  Academy 
program. 

LEN;  Can  that  credit  be  applied  to  graduate  level  pro- 
grams as  well  as  those  at  the  undergraduate  level? 
MEINCKF:  Yes  it  can.  The  type  of  person  who  comes  to 


us  in  the  National  Academy  training  venture  has  for 
many,  many  years  been  the  police  executive  or  perhaps 
the  young  man  who  is  a sergeant  of  police  and  who  is 
slated  for  future  leadership  in  his  police  department  In 
other  words,  the  Academy  is  designed  to  provide  pro- 
fessional training  for  leadership  in  the  police  departments 
throughout  the  country. 

LEN:  Why  docs  the  FBI  take  upon  itself  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing  and  putting  on  a course  for  train- 
ing police  chiefs  and  potential  executives  throughout 
the  country? 

MEINCKE:  This  was  a concept  of  Mr  Hoover  and  his 
associates  that  goes  back  many,  many  years,  and  Mr 
Hoover  felt  very  strongly  that  the  policeman's  job  was 
truly  that  of  a prufessiona).  Reali/mg  the  limited  funds 
of  the  police  departments  throughout  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  small  ones,  he  felt  that  the  FBI  could  make 
a contribution  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  by  trying  to 
offer  courses  that  would  be  considered  to  be  in  the  area 
of  professional  endeavor.  Wc  built  the  new  Academy, 
completed  in  1972.  which  .Mr  Hoover  was  instrumental 
in  approving  and  developing 


Assistant  FBI  Director  William  Meincke 
LEN:  I guess  the  payoff  over  the  years,  in  terms  of  the 
FBI,  has  been  the  rapport  that  has  been  developed 
through  the  Academy  with  the  chiefs  of  police  and  the 
local  departments.  Docs  the  Academy  enhance  inter- 
agency cooperation? 

MEINCKE:  Wc  have  a great  cooperative  relationship  with 
police  departments  throughout  the  country.  In  a practi- 
cal sense  it  makes  our  job  so  much  easier  because  we  can 
have  a very  close  rapport  with  the  graduates  who.  as  you 
might  imagine,  eventually  become  chiefs  or  leaders  in 
their  own  department  and  it  just  places  us  in  very  close 
cooperation  with  these  folks. 

LEN:  Could  you  give  us  just  a little  bit  on  the  other  as- 
pect of  the  training  there,  the  training  of  the  agents? 
MEINCKE:  Those  who  are  hired,  after  they  have  had  a 
battery  of  tests  and  background  investigation,  of  course, 
have  CO  be  trained  as  FBI  agents.  At  this  particular  time 
that  training  is  16  weeks  The  agent-trainee  stays  at  the 
Academy  and  is  exposed  to  the  investigative  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau,  policy,  certainly  firearmsl  collection  of  evi- 
dence, and  many  of  the  things  that  are  vary  important  to 
a young  investigator  when  he  goes  into  the  field.  In  con- 
junction with  that,  we  have  what  we  call  "in-service  train- 
ing" and  here  again  this  is  usually  for  specific  topics. 
For  example,  wc  may  bring  in  some  experts  in  the  area  of 


murder  investigation.  Right  now  wc  have  a very  excellent 
man  in  that  capacity.  And  we  bring  agents  in  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  investigations  on  government  re- 
servations. particularly  Indian  reservations,  where  there's 
a very  high  degree  of  assault  and  murder  And,  again,  we 
try  to  add  additional  knowledge  and  certainly,  profession- 
alism to  their  specific  tasks.  That  comes  through  the  in- 
scrvicc  approach.  So  we  balance  the  house,  so  to  speak, 
between  our  responsibilities  to  local  police  departments 
and  education  in  that  area,  and  the  educational  endeavors 
for  our  own  people. 

LEN:  Can  you  comment  on  what  seems  to  be  a very 
strong  rumor  about  a merger  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Agency  with  the  FBI? 

MEINCKE:  Really.  1 think  you  put  it  very  aptly.  It  is  a 
rumor  at  this  point.  I'm  sure  it's  a very  strong  rumor,  but 
there  has  been  no  decision  made  to  bring  the  two  organ- 
izations together  at  this  point,  and  it  would  be  just  specu- 
lation, really,  to  say  that  this  would  come  about  and  how 
It  would  come  about 

LEN:  If  this  docs  become  a reality,  docs  the  Training 
Academy  have  some  sort  of  plans  to  handle  the  increased 


amount  of  aaining  required? 

MEINCKE;  Obviously,  there  would  have  to  be  training 
on  two  levels.  You  would  have  to  train  the  present  FBI 
agents  to  be  familiar  with  the  jurisdiction  and  type  of 
investigation  that  is  applied  to  the  narcotics  problem  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  this  were  to  come  about,  you  would 
have  to  consider  training  people  who  are  drug  enforce- 
ment officers  in  the  jurisdiction  that  we  have.  You  must 
remember  that  the  Bureau  has  approximately  200  viola- 
tions over  which  it  has  jurisdiction.  So  you  would  want 
to  blend  the  two  agencies  together,  I would  think,  and 
this,  of  course,  would  require  quite  a training  effort. 

LEN:  Just  to  put  this  into  perspective,  how  many  agents 
are  there  in  the  Bureau  right  now? 

MEINCKE:  About  8,600. 

LEN:  And  how  many  would  be  in  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration? 

MEINCKE:  I'm  not  absolutely  sure  of  that. 

LEN:  There's  one- aspect  of  the  National  Academy  which 
you  haven't  mentioned  and  that  is  the  National  Execu- 
tive Institute.  Can  you  tell  us  a little  bit  about  that? 
MEINCKE;  Yes,  that’s  something  very  new  Mr.  Clarence 
Kelley  was  very  interested  in  this  particular  program 
which  draws  together  in  a seminar  type  approach  the 
police  chiefs  from  the  50  largest  municipalities  in  the 
country.  The  basic  thrust  of  this  is  to  bring  these  people 
together  and  to  expose  them  to  new  concepts  of  think- 
ing, the  economic  situation  in  the  country,  and  to  plan 
for  the  future.  Now.  they  generally  run  four  days  in  four 
segments.  We’ve  finished  the  first  block  for  25  of  the  top 
police  administrators  in  the  country  and  we're  working 
now  on  the  second  group. 

LEN:  You've  been  a member  of  the  FBI  for  26  years  and 
J Edgar  Hoover  had  been  the  director  of  the  FBI  for  ap- 
proximately 44  years  before  his  death,  so  you've  seen  the 
Bureau  go  through  a very  long  period  of  time  with  Mr 
Hoover  and  then  shorter  periods  of  time  under  L.  Patrick 
Gray,  William  Ruckelshaus  and  now  Clarence  Kelley.  Can 
you  give  us,  in  general  terms,  your  impressions  of  the 
changes  that  have  come  about  in  the  FBI  since  the  death 
of  Mr  Hoover? 

MEINCKE:  I think  the  biggest  contribution  that  has  been 
made,  and  it  has  been  made  primarily  by  Mr.  Kelley,  is 
a much  more  professional  and  modern  approach  to  man- 
agement. Wc  find  that  our  executives  have  a wider  latitude 
of  decision-making,  and  certainly  a much  wider  latitude  in 
the  area  of  contributing  new  thoughts  and  charges  to  the 
operations  bureau.  Our  field  commanders,  or  special 
agents  in  charge  today  enjoy  a lesser  degree  of  overall 
supervision  by  headquarters.  In  other  words,  they  have  a 
wider  latitude  within  their  own  offices  throughout  the 
country  to  run  that  office.  Now  obviously,  wc  all  must 
adhere  to  headquarters  policy,  but  by  knowing  that 
policy  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a number  of  checks 
for  everyday  decision-making  that  occurred  in  the  past. 
Mr.  Kelley,  of  course,  has  opened  the  Bureau  to  ^ much 
greater  extent  than  it  was  previously.  And  I'm  speaking 
of  opening  it  up  to  the  press  and  to  the  people  of  the 
country.  He.  of  course,  was  very  receptive  to  Congression- 
al oversight,  feeling  that  Congress  should  know  what  we’re 
doing,  and  should  have  a voice  and  should  have  some 
guidance  in,  particularly,  our  approach  to  internal  security 
matters  as  well  as  our  criminal  thrust.  So  openness,  1 
think,  more  modern  managerial  approaches,  a freshness 
of  new  viewpoints,  would  really  sum  up  my  feelings  as 
to  what  has  happened  to  us  in  the  immediate  past. 

LEN:  Concommitant  with  that  new  openness  you  just 
mentioned  has  come  more  criticism  of  the  FBI  than 
they’ve  ever  experienced  in  their  entire  history.  Could 
you  relate  that  to  the  openness  of  Mr.  Kelley  or  are  there 
some  other  factors  involved  in  that? 

MEINCKE:  Well.  I think  when  you  become  more  open, 
obviously  there  are  more  factors  on  which  people  can 
make  a determination  as  to  whether  or  not  some  of  your 
decision-making  may  have  been  wrong  in  the  past.  But  I 
think  most  of  this  criticism  has  really  evolved  because  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live  - the  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  people  in  law  enforcement  and  particularly 
m some  of  our  governmental  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  penetration  of  the  press  in  the  era  in  which  wc  find 

Continued  on  Page  9 


“Our  executives  have  a wider  latitude  of  decision-making, 
and  much  wider  latitude  in  the  area  of  contributing  new 
thoughts  and  changes  to  the  operations  bureau.” 


“[J.  Edgar  Hoover]  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  law  enforcement.  If  we  assume  that  he 
may  have  made  some  mistakes  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  we  have  to  take  that  in 
the  context  of  a tremendous  era  of  leadership.” 


Continued  from  Page  8 

ourselves  today  (the  era  of  the  investigative  reponer),  the 
greater  interest  on  the  part  of  certain  Congressional 
committees,  the  greater  focus  on  human  rights.  I think 
it  was  a natural  thing  that  some  of  the  decisions  of  the 
past  would  come  under  criticism,  living  m this  arena,  if 
you  will. 

But  I would  like  to  make  one  comment  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Hoover,  You  must  remember  that  he  was  our 
director  for  approximately  44  years  and  I don’t  think  we 
can  ever  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  built  one  of  the 
most  efficient  and  one  of  the  most  dedicated  organiza- 
tions in  the  world.  He  himself  was  a tremendously  dedi- 
cated individual.  He  dedicated  his  whole  life  to  law  en- 
forcement and  most  certainly  to  the  FBI.  If  we  are  to 
assume  that  he  may  have  made  some  mistakes  in  judg- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  his  career.  1 think  we  have  to 
take  that  in  the  context  of  a tremendous  era  of  leader- 
ship. You  know.  I would  like  to  say  that  in  my  26  years. 
I’ve  never  made  a mistake  of  any  kind,  but  we  all  know 
that’s  a fallacy.  Unfortunately,  somebody  with  the  sta- 
ture of  Mr.  Hoover  reaches  into  everyone’s  home  via 
the  press,  radio  and  television.  But  I think  we  have  to  take 
It  in  perspective  that  he  truly  was  a great  man,  a great 
manager  and  really  an  individual  who  not  only  had  the 
Bureau's  jurisdictional  responsibilities  at  heart  but  also 
who.  through  his  development  of  the  National  Academy, 
for  example,  felt  a deep  responsibility  to  professional 
law  enforcement.  Our  laboratory,  for  example,  was 
opened  in  the  late  Thirties  to  use  by  every  police  depart- 
ment in  the  nation  and  we  would  then  send  people  out 
to  testify  as  to  the  findings  of  our  laboratory.  In  other 
words,  throughout  his  career  was  this  word  “responsi- 
bility"; responsibility  to  the  nation,  and  responsibility 
to  law  enforcement.  And  1 think,  really,  this  is  the  mark 
of  the  man  and  really  should  be  the  spire  of  his  career. 
LEN:  There’s  something  looming  on  »thc  horizon  for 
agents  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  that's 
the  mandatory  retirement  provisions  that  were  just 
passed.  Could  you  comment  on  that  and  how  it’s  going  to 
affect  the  Bureau? 

MEINCKE:  I think  it’s  going  to  have  a dramatic  effect 
because  of  the  fact  that  you're  Igsing  personnel  at  55 
years  of  age,  and  after  20  years  of  service,  which  generally 
go  hand-in-hand.  It  affects  the  executive  ranks  very 
dramatically.  Sure,  through  this  rule,  you  provide  a 
younger  organization.  There's  a question  in  my  mind  as  to 
whether  a younger  organization  is  truly  a more  dra- 
matic or  dynamic  one.  There  is  much  to  be  gained,  par- 
ticularly in  our  profession  of  law  enforcement,  through 
experience;  having  handled,  in  leadership  capacity,  many 
of  our  more  important  violations,  such  as  hostage  nego- 
tiations, terrorism,  hijacking,  skyjacking,  those  things 
that  have  national  import,  I find  that  experience  is  very 
important  in  this  area. 

As  you  know,  we  have  a network  of  resident  agents 
across  the  nation  and  they  reach  into  smaller  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  These  smaller  communi- 
ties identify  the  FBI  through  this  network  of  resident 
agencies  and  people  who  are  resident  agents.  These  men 
also  have  tremendous  experiences.  And  to  say  that  arbi- 
trarily at  age  55  they  must  leave,  assuming  that  they  arc 
in  good  physical  condition,  raises  some  doubts  in  my 
mind.  I can  see  the  theory  behind  it.  that  a man  in  a pres- 
sure position,  which  is  all  of  law  enforcement,  really, 
maybe  is  tired  and  burned  out  by  55.  But  that's  not 
true  of  everybody.  There  arc  many  people  who  because 
of  po'sitions  of  leadership  dealing  with  people,  have 
matured  to  such  a point  were  they  have  several  if  not 
many  years  of  active  and  very  fulfilling  life  to  give. 
So  it  makes  one  pause  to’ wonder  whether  this  is  really 
a good  approach  as  far  as  management  is  concerned. 
LEN:  Well,  then  your  suggestion  is  that  it  should  be  done 
on  a more  selective  basis? 

MEINCKE;  Yes.  I think  so.  I think  the  whole  thing  has  to 
be  reviewed.  You  see.  this  was  tacked  on  to  a much  more 
liberal  retirement  program  for  special  agents.  And  of 
course,  liberalization  of  retirement  is  very  hard  ro  criti- 
cize. But  when  we  have  healthy,  dynamic  people  who  arc 
55,  there  is  a question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the 
thought  behind  that  arbiirarj'  date  is  a good  thing  for  the 
organization, 

LEN:  You  also  have  another  very  traumatic  change 


coming  up  very  shortly  and  that  concerns  Clarence  Kel- 
ley's announcement  that  he’s  going  to  take  his  leave  from 
the  FBI  around  the  end  of  this  year.  What  do  you  feel  will 
be  the  future  of  the  FBI  as  a younger  organization  under 
new  leadership?  Where  are  they  going  to  go?  Arc  they 
going  to  get  into  things  they  haven't  gotten  into  before? 
MEINCKE:  1 see  a tremendously  bright  and  chitllenging 
future  for  the  FBI  and  certainly  for  the  people  in  it.  When 
you're  talking  about  a younger  F*BI,  obviously  you're 
also  talking  about  greater  opportunities  for  positions  of 
leadership  at  a younger  age.  but  I think  the  main  thing 
we  have  to  look  at  is,  "What  is  our  direction?"  I think 
that  the  Bureau  five  years  from  now  will  be  even  more 
sophisticated  than  it  is  today.  By  that  1 mean  the  types 
of  crimes.  For  example,  we  all  know  that  white  collar 
crime  is  very  rampant  in  our  nation  today  and  requires 
a different  type  of  investigative  approach  In  other  words, 
we’re  facing  it  with  young  men  who  arc  trained  as  ac- 
countants in  our  educational  institutions  of  higher  learn- 


ing. people  who  arc  CPA’s.  The  more  complicated  nature 
of  our  work  will  probably  make  our  thrust  go  more 
toward  the  lawyer  and  the  accountant  than  we  have  in 
the  past,  although  there  s still  room  for  the  wide  diversity 
of  thought  from  people  who  have  had  different  education- 
al experiences  such  as,  a master’s  degree  in  the  various 
disciplines  that  the  Bureau  can  use.  My  point  is  that  or- 
ganized crime  still  exists  and  there's  a great  deal  of  work 
to  be  done  in  that  area.  Political  corruption  in  our  nation, 
unfortunately,  is  something  that  has  to  be  addressed. 

Getting  back  to  white  collar  crime,  which  presents 
a tremendous  challenge,  we're  talking  about  better  edu- 
cated, more  sophisticated  investigators  than  we've  had  in 
the  past.  We’ve  really  had  very  fine  people,  and  I'm  not 
trying  to  downplay  that  at  all.  What  I’m  saying  is  that  the 
training  in  these  specific  areas  is  more  important  than 
It  was  15  years  ago.  For  example,  computer  fraud  15 
years  ago  was  something  that  was  mere  speculation,  and 
today  it's  a fact  of  life.  It’s  a way  that  large  sums  of 
money  can  be  extorted  from  our  banking  institutions. 
Sophisticated  check  passing  activities,  for  example,  are 
a tremendous  challenge  today.  So  we're  gening  more  in 
the  area  of  the  accounting  type  investigative  thrust  for 
the  Bureau. 

In  conjunction  with  it,  a wonderful  thing  has  hap- 
pened. That  goes  back,  again,  to  the  professionalism  that 
Mr.  Hoover.  I think  very  successfully  added  to  law  en- 
forcement. Look  at  how  many  more  of  our  police  officers 
today  are  college  trained  individuals.  Ixiok  at  the  tremen- 
dous sophistication  that's  occurred  within  their  organi- 
zations. Their  communications  systems  are  second  to 
none  in  the  country.  They  are  capable  of  investigations 
on  interstate,  intrastate  levels  to  the  point  where  they've 
really  increased  their  effectiveness  many  times  over  the 
past,  particularly  in  the  interstate  aspects  of  crime.  Take 
the  stolen  car  for  example.  The  communication  between 
police  m those  days  was  such  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  trace  a fleeing  felon  or  a stolen  car.  whereas  police  now 
enjoy  much  more  modern  communications  systems  which 
enable  the  police  to  work  these  types  of  cases,  and  very 
successfully  so.  There  are  many  areas  in  which  we  have 
joint  jurisdiction  where  local  police  are  as  capable,  or  in 
some  instances  more  capable  than  we  are.  So  we  have  to 
respond  to  the  new  challenges  of  the  future  and  they  are 
going  to  be  in  the  areas  of  white  collar  crime,  terrorism, 
hostage  situations,  political  corruption  and  organized 
crime.  These  areas  must  be  a bigger  program  thrust 
for  us  than  they  were  in  the  past. 

LEN:  If  I'm  reading  you  correctly,  the  age  of  the  G-man 
is  just  about  over? 

MEINCKE:  Well,  m a certain  phase  of  our  business  I 
think  we  will  always  have  the  unlawful  flight  to  avoid 
prosecution,  and  we  will  always  be  apprehending  people 
who  have  moved  about  the  country,  who  are  wanted 
felons  and  so  forth  That  aspect  of  the  G-man  approach 
I’m  sure  will  still  be  there  Whether  it  will  be  as  big  a 
part  of  our  thrust  is  debatable,  but  the  arrest  of  badly 


wanted  fugitives  Ten  Most  Wanted  and  so  forth  - 
will  always  be  part  of  our  organization.  But  other  areas 
are  going  to  get  a great  deal  more  concentrated  effort. 

LEN:  One  final  question.  There's  a search  on  right  now 
for  a successor  to  Mr  Kelley  and  very  shortly,  within  the 
next  60  to  90  days,  the  committee  is  supposed  to  re- 
commend the  names  of  people  to  be  considered  as  his 
successor.  In  general  terms,  what  kind  of  person  would 
you  like  to  see  take  over  the  FBI? 

MEINCKE:  Personally.  I'd  like  to  sec  someone  who  has 
been  very  closely  attuned  to  law  enforcement  throughout 
his  career  with  deep  experience,  deep  accomplishment, 
whether  he  comes  from  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement  or 
from  the  ranks  of.  for  example,  the  United  States  At- 
torneys or  state  attorneys;  someone  who  has  really  had 
his  feet  on  the  ground  with  regard  to  the  everyday  prob 
Icms  of  law  enforcement.  It  must  require,  as  you  can 
imagine,  a very  dynamic  leader,  a real  personable  indivi- 
dual who  can  carry  a tremendous  organization  forward. 


LEN:  Do  you  see  that  leadership  coming  from  within 
the  Bureau? 

MEINCKE;  In  tnc  climate  in  which  we  live,  it  won't  come 
from  within  the  FBI  In  answer  to  your  question,  1 think 
we  have  any  number  of  men  who  would  fill  the  qualifi- 
cations, We  have  positions  of  leadership  within  our 
own  organization,  but  whether  or  not  the  thrust  of  the 
president  is  in  chat  direction,  I don't  know.  It  seems 
that  they’re  looking  for  someone  from  outside  the  FBI. 

Philadelphia  PD  Ordered 
To  Add  Women  Recruits 

The  Justice  Department  won  a minor  victory  in  its 
battle  with  Philadelphia  over  the  hiring  of  women  police 
officers  when  a Federal  judge  ordered  the  city  to  hire  an 
additional  20  women  for  a class  of  100  police  recruits. 

Two  weeks  prior  to  his  April  25  ruling.  District  Judge 
Charles  R Werner  held  up  the  start  of  training  of  the  all- 
male  class  at  the  request  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Attorneys  for  the  Justice  Departntent  had  argued  that 
the  class  should  have  contained  20  women  to  comply  with 
a year-old  consent  decree  which  was  handed  down  in  a 
past  sex  discrimination  suit  The  court  order  had  called 
for  the  hiring  of  100  women  as  part  of  a two-year  study 
of  their  performance  on  street  patrol. 
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The  Criminal  Justice  Center 
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“A  man  in  a pressure  position,  which  is  all  of  law  en- 
forcement, really,  may  be  tired  and  burned  out  by  55.  But 
that’s  not  true  of  everybody.” 
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Bobbs-Merrill  Educational  Publishing  Presents . . . 

Readings  in 
Criminal  Justice 

edited  by  Richter  H.  Moore,  Jr,  Thomas  C.  Marks,  Jr. 
and  Robert  V Barrow 


This  anthology  provides  a balanced  look  at  the  various  parts  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It  recognizes  that  a single  criminal  justice 
system  does  not  yet  exist  in  the  United  States,  but  that  such  a 
system  is  necessary  and  must  be  achieved.  Contributors  include 
Virgil  W.  Peterson,  George  L.  Kirkham,  James  Leo  Walsh,  Edward 
C.  Gallas,  Stuart  S.  Nagel,  Ernest  C.  Friesen,  Warren  E.  Burger. 
Richter  H.  Moore,  jr,  and  others. 

Paper  $8.35  542  pages 


Foundations  of 
Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice 

by  Robert  G.  Caldwell  and  William  Nardini 

Police  cadets  and  criminology  students  will  find  here  a comprehen- 
sive introduction  to  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice.  A short  history  of  law  enforcement  from  its  origins  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England  to  present-day  America  is  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  delinquency.  The  authors  then 
consider  various  problems  of  police  organization  and  administra- 
tion and  the  vital  role  of  the  courts  and  criminal  law. 


Cloth  $13.50  368  pages 
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by  Daniel  Glaser 
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by  Leonard  Territo,  C.  R.  Swanson,  Jr.  and 
NeM  C.  Chamelin 


Because  there  is  no  single,  foolproof  method  for  selecting  the  right 
candidate  for  police  work,  the  guidelines  in  THE  POLICE  PER- 
SONNEL SELECTION  PROCESS  will  help  administrators  make 
the  right  decisions  about  candidates.  Included  are  highly  specific 
forms  and  guidelines  to  follow,  specimen  questions  to  ask,  sample 
Interviews  to  imitate,  and  the  latest  rules  of  the  Equal  Opportunity 
Commission.  Administrators  in  many  fields  will  find  this  book 
useful. 


Paper  $7.95  312  pages 
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BOOK  NOTES 


By  ISIDORE  SILVER 

The  Crime  Problem  and  Conventional  Wisdom:  Part  I 


As  the  criinc  wave  of  the  1960s  contin- 
ues into  the  1970s  (and  shows  no  signs  of 
cresting),  the  American  public  is  baffled 
not  only  by  the  phenomenon  of  apparently 
increasing  lawlessness  but  by  the  incapacity 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  prevent 
crime  or  to  discover,  apprehend,  and  mean- 
ingfully punish  malefactors  and  deter 
would-be  criminals.  Anxiety  and  questions 
inevitably  accompany  bafflement. 

With  the  failure  of  the  rehabilitative 
ideal  of  imprisonment  - the  government's 
substitute  for  environmental  deficiencies  - 
now  acknowledged  by  virtually  all  serious 
students  of  the  subject,  public  bewilder- 
ment can  readily  turn  to  despair.  Unfortun- 
ately, recent  various  crusades  against  crime 
have  also  failed  to  curb  the  rising  crime 
rate.  Federal  aid  — in  the  form  of  billions 
of  dollars  from  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  - has  uncovered 
much  ‘hidden’  crime,  but  has  had  no  effect 
in  improving  the  criminal  justice  of  the 
nation  or  in  reducing  crime. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Some  intriguing  — 
even  beguiling  - answers  have  begun  to 
emerge  in  the  1970s.  They  have  almost  pre- 
empted the  marketplace  of  ideas  on  the 
subject  and  are  superficially  attractive.  The 
"new  wisdoms"  should  be  understood 
for  they  reflect  public  frustration  with  a 
criminal  justice  system  only  dimly  under- 
stood. are  limited,  are  fundamentally  ideo- 
logical rather  than  explanational,  are  in- 
complete if  not  actually  invalid,  and.  final- 
ly, are  short-sighted  and  irrelevant  to  both 
an  understanding  and  an  amelioration  of 
the  crime  problem.  Insofar  as  they  threaten 
fundamental  democratic  values,  they  are 
not  only  illusory  but  even  dangerous. 

The  New  Qassicism 

The  most  important  development  of  the 
last  decade  is  the  revival  of  the  classical 
theory  of  criminal  responsibility.  The  "nfw 
classicism"  has  been  popularized  by  two 
eminent  scholars  and  has  received  an  inor- 
dinate amount  of  public  attention  and  ac- 


claim. even  from  liberals.  James  Q.  Wilson 
(Thinking  About  Crime)  and  Ernest  van 
den  Haag  (Punishing  Criminals)  have  ab- 
jured traditional  social  science  approaches 
to  crime  to  argue  the  following  proposi- 
tions; (1)  the  causes  of  crime  are  so  com- 
plex and  the  evidence  so  contradictory  that 
pursuit  of  that  particular  subject  is  essen- 
tially fruitless  (at  least  insofar  as  the  mak- 
ing of  public  policy  is  concerned);  (2) 
crime  must  be  treated  as  a given,  so  that 
the  only  meaningful  question  is  what 
society  can  do  about  it;  and  (3)  criminal 
justice  agencies,  especially  the  courts,  arc 
not  doing  what  they  should  and  can  do, 
that  is,  successfully  removing  captured 
offenders  from  society. 

These  propositions  are  premised  upon 
certain  classical  beliefs  about  human  na- 
ture. Every  man  is  a free  agent,  is  capable 
of  - and  docs  — calculate  his  conduct;  and 
many  will  slip  over  the  line  separating  legi- 
timacy from  criminality  after  assessing  the 
risks  and  rewards.  When  such  occurs  the  in- 
dividual has  voluntarily  undertaken  a risk, 
and,  if  caught,  has  submitted  himself,  also 
voluntarily,  to  the  society  for  judgment 
This  assessment  is  in  part  moral.  Wilson 
states  that  "wicked  people  exist  ' and  that 
"nothing  avails  except  to  set  them  apart 
from  innocent  people."  Van  den  Haag 
finds  chat  human  nature  has  at  least  a 
strong  tendency  toward  criminality  and  ar- 
gues that  fear  is  the  traditional  and  appro- 
priate social  response  to  curb  that  ten- 
dency. 

Most  social  scientists  would  probably 
disagree  with  these  bald  formulations. 
They  would  argue  that  human  nature  Is 
fundamentally  irrelevant  in  a social  con- 
text. a context  which  exercises  far  greater 
influence  in  determining  conduct  than  docs 
any  theory  of  cither  original  sin  or  original 
goodness. 

While  there  is  some  recognition  of  the 
notion  that  the  young  are  fundamentally  a- 
social  (or  perhaps  even  antisocial),  another 


New  Books  on  Review 


Snowblind:  A Brief  Career  in  the  Cocaine 
Trade.  By  Robert  Sabbag.  Bobbs-Mctrill, 
1977.  $8.95. 

This  is  the  uniquely  contemporary  story 
of  Zachary  Swan,  a sometime  designer  of 
packages  for  expensive  cosmetics  who  be- 
came an  "Adorable  Snowman"  to  affluent 
Manhattan  cocaine  snoners  in  the  early 
1970  s by  shipping  them  coke  air  mail 
from  Colombia  packaged  in  hollowcd-out 
souvenir  rolling  pins,  tribal  heads  and 
statues  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

Author  Robert  Sabbag.  born  in  Boston 
and  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School 
and  Georgetown  University,  has  worked 
as  a news  reporter  in  Boston  and  Washing- 
ton and  now  makes  his  home  in  New  York 
City  He  IS  a sophisticated  snowbird 
watcher  and  you  can  almost  hear  his 
sardonic  snicker  as  he  spins  his  tale  of  the 
two  non-heroes  Zachary  Swan  and  the 
White  Lady  - cocaine,  the  seductive 
prisoner  in  the  air  mail  packages. 


Cocaine  is  a white,  crystalline  alka- 
loid derived  from  the  leaf  of  the  coca 
bush,  a shrub  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Andes  in  South  America.  It  grows 
best  high  on  the  slopes  m Bolivia  and 
Peru,  but  dealers  in  Colombia  arc  the  ones 
who  ship  most  of  the  refined  drug  to  the 
United  States. 

The  known  use  of  coca  by  people  dates 
back  at  least  a thousand  years,  although  it 
was  not  until  1885  that  a German  scientist 
named  Gacdcke  isolated  cocaine  from 
the  coca  leaf.  The  first  cocaine  research  • 
and  for  years  the  only  reliable  research 
on  record  - was  that  done  by  the  young 
Dr.  Sigmund  Freud  m Venna  between 
1884  and  1887.  Freud  was  hopeful  that 
cocaine  might  be  a cure  for  morphine 
addiction.  When  experiments  indicated 
otherwise,  he  abandoned  his  cocaine  re- 
search. 

Because  of  this  lack  of  scientific  re- 
Continued  on  Page  14 


American  article  of  faith  is  that  society  can 
civilize  them.  Whether  that  faith  - one 
which  extends  to  minority  and  newly  ar- 
rived groups  still  exists  is  uncertain;  but. 
at  the  moment,  it  appears  that  quasi- 
religiuus  notions  of  original  sin  are  not  par- 
ticularly compatible  with  our  history,  na- 
tional ideals,  and/or  national  perceptions. 

Strangely  enough.  Wilson  and  van  den 
Haag's  inference  that  crime  is  both  normal 
and  expcct.iblc  docs  parallel  traditional 
social  science  beliefs.  When  van  den  Haag 
concedes  that  "not  all  can  be  restrained  by 
the  prohibition  and  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment. however  severe."  he  agrees  (though 
from  a vastly  different  perspective)  with 
the  eminent  criminologist  Sir  Leon  Radzin- 
owicz.  who  argues  that  "crime  may  change 
its  shape  as  society  itself  changes,  but  it  re- 
mains a part  of  all  societies,  whatever  their 
racial,  national,  social,  moral  or  economic 
conditions  may  be."  To  Kadzinuwicz  crime 
IS  natural  because  social  conditions  will  in- 
evitably breed  it;  to  van  den  Haag  it  is 
natural  because  all  societies  arc  composed 
of  flawed  human  beings. 

Thus  for  van  den  Haag  society  itself  .is  a 
criminogenic  agent  almost  vanishes,  to  be 
replaced  by  his  concept  of  "voluntariness." 

G)ntiniicd  on  Page  1 3 


New  Journal 
Highlights  News 
For  Court  Managers 

A new  periodical  aimed  at  criminal 
justice  system  managers  is  being  published 
three  times  a year  by  the  Institute  for 
Court  Management- 

Entitled  Journal,  the  publication  reports 
on  empirical  research  concerning  the  de- 
velopment of  innovative  policies  in  justice 
system  management.  In  addition,  it  con- 
uins  evaluations  of  policy  changes  imple- 
mented by  the  judicial,  correctional, 
police,  prosecutorial  and  public  defender 
systems. 

According  to  the  editors,  future  vol- 
umes of  Journal  will  feature  sections  on 
case  notes  for  justice  system  management 
and  an  annual  review  of  academic  litera- 
ture. 

A number  of  subscription  plans  are 
available.  The  one-year  personal  rate  is 
$1 2.00;  the  two-year  personal  rate,  $22.00. 
The  one-year  institutional  subscription 
costs  $18.00;  and  the  two-year  institution- 
al rate  is  $32.00. 

To  order  a subscription  or  to  obtain 
additional  information,  write.  The  Insti- 
tute for  Court  Management,  1405  Curtis 
Street.  Suite  1800.  Denver,  Colorado 
80202, 
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A Year  Around  Free  Color  Training  Program 
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write  Nord  we  will  send  literature  in  a flash! 
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Current  Job  Openings  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Security  Supervisor/Traincr.  The  University  of  Petroleum 
and  Minerals,  in  Dliahran.  Saudi  Arabia  seeks  qualified 
individuals  for  the  post  of  security  supervisor,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  training  and  supervison  of  personnel  in 
the  security  and  safety  operation  of  the  university. 

The  position  requires  a United  States  bachelor's 
degree,  although  a master's  is  preferred.  Candidates 
should  also  have  formal  training  and  experience  in  securi- 
ty and  safety. 

The  job  contract  is  for  a minimum  of  two  years,  re- 
newable. Competitive  salaries  arc  offered,  without  Saudi 
taxes.  Other  benefits  include:  free  air  conditioned 
furnished  housing;  educational  assistance  grants  for 
school  age  children:  tax-free  local  transportation  al- 
lowance; ten  and  a half  months  duty  each  year  with  45 
days  paid  vacation;  and  free  air  transportation  to  and 
from  Dhahran  each  two-year  tour. 

Apply  as  soon  as  possible,  with  complete  resume  - 
including  academic  and  professional  background,  re- 
ferences, copies  of  diplomas  and  degrees,  and  personal 
data  - to:  Dhahran  International  Airport.  P.O.  Box 
144,  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Personnel  Affairs,  University 
of  Petroleum  and  Minerals,  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia.  For 
best  results,  apply  via  air  mail. 

Chief  of  Police.  This  highly  responsible  supervisory  and 
administrative  position  is  being  offered  by  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  a progressive  university  community  of 
35,000  with  a council-manager  form  of  government. 

Applicants  should  have  college  degree  and  extensive 
experience  in  effective  command  administration  and 

ARCO  BOOKS  FOR  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  OFFICIALS 

Police  Science: 

MODERN  POLICE  SERVICE  ENCYCLOPEDIA 

By  A.  L.  Salotlolo.  Alphabetically  arranged.  2,000  terms 
and  subjects  defined  and  described.  264  pages. 

Paper  $6.00 

THE  INVESTIGATOR'S  HANDBOOK 

By  Capt.  C.  A.  Vollmer  and  A.  Llebers.  A practical  book 
of  investigative  techniques.  224  pages.  Cloth  $6.00 

CRIMINAL  SCIENCE  OUlZZER 

By  A L.  Salottolo.  An  indispensable  tool  (or  officers 
studying  for  promotion  exam.  160  pages.  Cloth  $8.00 

CRIMINAL  LAW  QUIZZER 

By  A.  L.  Salottolo.  Criminal  and  penal  law  and  proce- 
dures by  the  examination  question-and-answer  method. 

Paper  $8.00 


ARCO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT 
PROMOTIONAL  EXAMS 

CAPTAIN.  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

Includes  5 previous  exams  with  correct  answers  plus 
study  sections  with  sample  questions  and  answers.  416 
pages.  Paper  $8.00 

LIEUTENANT,  P.D. 

3 actual  previous  exams  with  answers.  Thousands  of 
previous  questions  by  subject.  440  pages.  Paper  $8.00 

SERGEANT.  P.D. 

A highly  practical  course  of  instruction  (or  every  police 
officer  looking  forward  to  promotion.  416  pages. 

Paper  $7.00 

POLICE  PROMOTION  COURSE: 

Police  Science  Advancement.  An  all-inclusive  test  prep- 
aration (or  every  police  officer  seeking  promotion.  736 
pages.  Paper  $10.00 

Send  check  or  money  order  (plus  S0«  shipping)  to: 

ARCO  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  INC. 

219  Park  Ave.  South.  New  York.  N.Y.  10003 


community  relations.  Department  has  61  sworn  and  20 
civilian  employees.  Organixation  includes  public  safety 
functions  in  its  initial  state.  Six  percent  of  the  force 
performs  fire/cmergcncy  medical  service,  while  16  officers 
fulfill  94  percent  of  the  patrol  function.  Public  safety 
program  is  expected  to  grow.  Starting  salary  range  is 
$18,341  to  $20,221. 

Send  resume  to;  Personnel  Director,  City  of  Chapel 
Hill,  306  North  Columbia  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514. 
Filing  deadline  is  May  31,  1977. 

Graduate  Assistantships  in  L^w  Enforcement.  Southern 
Illinois  University’s  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  De- 
linquency, and  Corrections  is  offering  a number  of  these 
positipns  beginning  on  September  1,  1977.  Duties  include 
teaching  and/or  research  in  law  enforcement. 

The  school's  new  law  enforcement  concentration  in 
its  M.S.  program  sponsors  these  graduate  assistantships. 
Tuition  waivers  and  salary  will  be  provided  according  to 
the  university  scale  for  studies  leading  to  the  M.S.  degree. 
Closing  dale  for  the  Fall,  1977  semester  is  August  10, 
1977. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Dr.  Fred  Klyman,  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency,  and  Corrections,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  IL  62901. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Criminal  Justice.  This  position  in- 
volves teaching  courses  in  an  undergraduate  program  at 
Stockton  State  College  in  Pomona.  New  Jersey. 

Applicants  should  possess  background  in  Criminal 
Justice  planning  and  evaluation.  Other  areas  of  special- 
ization will  also  be  considered.  Ph.D.  is  required.  Salary: 
$13,800  to  $15,100. 

Submit  resume  to  Lewis  A.  Lcitner,  Dean,  Division 
of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  Stockton  State  College, 
Pomona,  NJ  08240. 

Instructor/Coordinator.  Iowa  Lakes  Community  College 
in  Estherville  is  seeking  a candidate  who  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  classroom  instruction  in  social  science,  criminal 
justice  and  related  areas.  Additional  duties  will  include 
program  coordination  with  student  recruitments  and 
retention.  A variety  of  club  and  extracurricular  contract 
activites  are  also  available. 

Qualifications  include  a Master's  degree  in  social 
science  and/or  criminal  justice  with  related  practical 
experience  desired. 

Apply  to:  Dennis  Hageman,  Chairman,  Psychology, 
Social  Science  and  Education  Department.  Iowa  Lakes 
Community  College,  300  South  18th  Street,  Estherville, 
lA  51334.  Telephone;  (712)  362-2604.  Applications 
accepted  until  June  30,  1977. 

Faculty  Positions.  Two  of  these  posts  are  available  at 
Tennessee  State  University  in  Nashville  and  another 
is  at-  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  in  Murfreesboro. 
One  of  the  Nashville  positions  is  department  chairman. 

All  three  positions  will  be  involved  in  a joint  MCJ 
program.  Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice  or  closely  related  field 
is  required.  Applicants  must  have  experience  and  service 
in  policy  analysis  and  evaJuaiion  at  the  state,  regional  or 


Police  Training  Coordinator 

Moraine  Park  Technical  Institute,  Fond-du  Lac, 
Wisconsin,  is  accepting  applications  for  the  above 
position.  This  coordinator  will  be  the  liaison  for  the 
District,  providing  inservice  and  specialty  training  to 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  four  counties,  and  will 
direct  the  police  recruit  schools.  Qualifications: 
bachelor's  degree  with  an  appropriate  major  and 
at  least  two  years  of  related  law  enforcement  experi- 
ence or  nine  years  appropriate  work  experience  in 
the  law  enforcement  field;  or  a combination  of  col- 
legiate level  training  and  work  experience  in  law 
enforcement  totaling  nine  years;  three  years  teaching 
experience;  and  be  able  to  meet  the  certification 
requirements  as  established  by  the  Wisconsin  Board 
of  VTAE.  Position  open  July  1,  1977.  Request 
application  from:  Philip  Stoll,  Assistant  Director- 
Personnel  Operations,  Moraine  Park  Technical  Insti- 
tute, 235  North.  National  Avenue,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wl 
54935. 

No  applications  will  be  accepted  after  June  30,  1977 


national  level. 

Send  resume  lO;  Dr.  Frank  Lee,  Chairman,  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice  Administration,  Middle  Tennes- 
see State  University.  Murfreesboro,  TN  37132. 

Faculty  Position.  A criminal  justice  teaching  position  at 
Auburn  University  will  be  available  in  June  1977,  or  in 
September  1977  if  unfilled  by  June.  Primary  emphasis 
is  the  area  of  law  enforcement  planning  and  management. 
Applicants  should  be  able  to  teach  at  the  graduate  level 
as  well  as  participate  in  criminal  justice  research. 

Requirements  include:  Ph.D.  or  A.B.D  in  criminal 
justice  or  very  closely  related  field;  at  least  three  years 
of  practical  experience  in  public  police  work;  and  at 
least  three  years  of  teaching  experience  in  a baccalaureate 
or  graduate  criminal  justice  program.  Salary  and  rank, 
at  either  the  assistant  or  associate  professor  level,  are  de- 
pendent upon  academic  preparation,  police  experience, 
professional  academic  experience  and  past  teaching  ex- 
cellence. 

Send  vita  and  supporting  documents  to:  Criminal 
Justice  Faculty  Search  Committee,  Auburn  University, 
Montgomery,  AL  39117. 

Visiting  Lecturer  in  Criminal  Justice.  Community  College 
of  Philadelphia  has  a position  available  in  its  criminal 
justice  curriculum  for  the  Fall  1977  Semester.  The  posi- 
tion is  a one  semester  appointment  as  a visiting  lecturer. 

Interested  candidates  should  have  a Master's  Degree 
in  a related  field  with  teaching  experience  preferred. 
Those  with  a B.A.  degree  and  relevant  experience  will 
also  be  considered.  A background  in  criminal  justice  with 
an  emphasis  in  police  science  is  also  preferred.  Salary 
will  be  based  on  education  and  experience. 

For  further  information,  contact:  Dr.  Ronald  M. 
Feinstein,  Chairman.  Human  Service  Careers  Department. 
Community  College  of  Philadelphia,  34  South  11th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 

Faculty  Positions.  Mercyhurst  College  in  Eric,  Pennsylvan- 
ia may  have  one  or  two  possible  openings  beginning  in  the 
Fall.  1977  semester. 

The  first  is  for  an  assistant  professor  who  will  direct 
an  undergraduate  social  work  program,  and  the  second  is 
a joint  appointment  as  assistant  professor  in  social  work 
and  criminal  justice.  Both  posts  require  an  M.S.W.  along 
with  previous  teaching  and  practical  experience.  Candi- 
dates wjth  interests  in  criminal  justice  arc  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Send  curriculum  vita  to;  Dr.  F E.  Hagan.  Department 
of  Sociology,  Mercyhurst  College,  Erie,  PA  16501. 

Police  Chief.  Fullerton.  California,  a city  of  95.000,  is 
seeking  a qualified  professional  to  fill  the  position  of 
chief  of  police.  The  successful  applicant  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  administering  a department  of  130  sworn  and  50 
civilian  employees,  with  an  annual  budget  of  $4.1  million. 
Position  available  in  early  September.  Salary  for  the  post 
is  up  to  $2,740  per  month.  To  apply  or  to  receive  further 
information,  write  to;  Personnel  Office,  City  Hall,  303 
W.  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Fullerton.  CA  92632.  Filing 
deadline  is  May  13. 

Notice.  The  City  of  Phoenix,  Arizona  has  suspended  out- 
of-state  recruiting  for  the  position  of  Police  Recruit,  ef- 
fective 4:15  P.M.,  Friday.  February  18.  1977,  All  persons 
living  outside  Arizona  who  requested  applications  before 
the  cut-off  date  will  receive  and  may  submit  applications, 
which  will  be  processed  under  the  city's  previous  out- 
of-state  recruiting  system.  The  same  condition  applies  to 
those  who  have  already  received  or  submitted  applications 
but  have  not  yet  been  tested. 


JOB  ANNOUNCEMENTS 
If  your  department,  agency  or  educational 
institution  has  any  joh  openings  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  field,  we  will  announce  them  free 
of  charge  in  this  column.  This  includes  ad- 
ministrative and  teaching  openings,  civil  ser- 
vice testing  dates,  and  mid-level  notices  for 
local,  state  and  Federal  positions. 

Please  send  all  job  notices  to  Jon  A. 
Wicklund,  Law  Enforcement  News,  444  W. 
56th  St..  New  York.  NY  10019. 


Wilson,  van  den  Haag  and  Approaches  to  the  Crime  Problem 


G>ntinucd  from  Page  11 
Free  will  runs  rampant-  Even  drug  addic- 
tion IS,  philosophically  speaking,  voluntary. 
Since  free  will  by  definition  exists  in  even 
the  most  improbable  situations,  deterrence 
IS  not  as  ineffective  a notion  of  punishment 
as  is  generally  believed. 

Wilson,  relying  on  some  tentative  stud- 
ies rather  than  self-evident  truths,  finds 
that  "the  certainty  of  punishment  has  a sig- 
nificant deterrent  effect  on  crime  rates" 
and  that  "the  deterrent  capacity  of  crimi- 
nal penalties  is  supported  by  periods  of 
time."  Van  den  Haag's  analysis  of  deter- 
rence is  a bit  more  sophisticated  than  Wil- 
son's: he  acknowledges  that  the  likelihood 
of  apprehension  rather  than  of  imposition 
of  a significant  penalty  is  more  significant 
for  certain  crimes. 

Theory  of  Retribution 

To  the  new  classicist  deterrence  need 
not  be  proven:  an  offender  can  be  punished 
as  an  act  of  retribution.  “Since  punishment 
is  imposed  for  a past  offense,  it  can  be 
more,  but  never  less,  than  retribution," 
notes  van  den  Haag.  In  that  sense  retribu- 
tion is  always  present,  since  the  existence 
of  a previous  crime  is  the  predicate  for 
society's  right  to  punish.  Retribution  can- 
not be  equated  with  revenge  and  "retribu- 
tive punishment  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  any  social  order,  just  or  un- 
just.” van  den  Haag  reminds  us.  Whatever 
qualms  we  may  feel  about  the  theory  are 
relieved  when  we  arc  informed  that  retribu- 
tion docs  not  necessarily  require  the  impo- 
sition of  harsh  sentences.  Both  Wilson  and 
van  den  Haag  appear  to  accept  the  classical 
notion  that  punishment  should  be  propor- 
tional to  the  crime,  and  they  concede  that 
"severe  penalties  cannot  be  the  norm.” 
The  clarity  of  retribution  as  a theory  is 
clouded  by  its  association  with  the  social 
defense  rationale.  Retribution  promises 
exactness  and  equality  - the  promise  is 
made  to  all  and  unflinchingly  kept  — while 
social  defense  involves  (and  even  requires) 
individualized  judgments  about  criminal 
propensity.  As  Wilson  says.  "Whatever 
(dangerous  offenders]  may  do  when  they 
are  released,  they  cannot  harm  socie'y 
while  confined  or  closely  supervised.”  Thus 
Wilson's  classical  notion  becomes  melded 
with  the  positivist  approach  which  would 
measure  the  likelihood  of  future  danger- 
ousness as  the  criterion  of  punishment. 

The  apparent  option  is  for  a definite, 
though  perhaps  limited,  term  of  incarcera- 
tion for  the  average  offender  and  an  ex- 
tended, additional  term  for  the  dangerous 
criminal:  van  den  Haag,  who  is  much  clear- 
er than  Wilson,  would  specifically  do  this. 
Both  are  not  bothered  by  Radzinowicz’s 
observation  that  "it  has  become  all  too 
clear  how  dangerous  the  very  concept  of 
■dangerousness'  and  even  of  'reformation* 
can  be  as  tools  of  oppression,  and  how 
easily  measures  of  'social  defense'  can  be 
used  as  weapons  of  social  aggression.”  Wil- 
son’s neat  juxtaposition  would  add  the 
most  punitive  aspects  of  classical  theory  to 
their  counterpart  in  positivist  theory. 

Dangerousness  and  ItKarceration 
Since  dartgerousness  theoretically  cuts 
both  ways  - an  offender  may,  because  of 
his  unique  characteristics,  not  be  a social 
menace  - it  has  been  used  to  justify  proba- 
tion in  lieu  of  prison.  Indeed,  many  judges 
have  essentially  demanded  that  the  prose- 
cution demonstrate  dangerousness  before 
sentencing  to  prison.  Wilson's  evident  ideo- 
logical bias  leads  him  into  a bewildering 
contradiction  on  the  subject.  At  first  he 
notes  that  "persons  on  probation  may  be 
no  more  likely  to  recidivate  than  those  in 
prison,  but  neither  are  they  much  less  like- 


ly " Later  he  concedes  chat  "if  probation 
success  rates  now  appear  good,  it  is  only 
because  judges  arc  good  at  guessing  who 
will  be  successful." 

If  the  latter  statement  is  true,  then  why 
hamstring  judicial  discretion  by  demanding 
imposition  of  a punishment  to  satisfy  a 
particularly  abstract  notion  about  retribu- 
tion and  an  unprovable  one  about  deter- 
rence? Wilson  devotes  little  analysis  to 
what  IS  generally  perceived  to  be  the  major 
problem  in  criminal  justice  sentencing-  the 
award  of  a suspended  sentence  and  proba- 
tion to  many  offenders. 

Wilson  is  also  unclear  about  how  he 
would  treat  first  offenders.  "Every  convic- 
tion for  a nontrivial  offense  would  entail  a 
penalty  that  involved  a deprivation  of  liber- 
ty, even  if  brief":  but  “a  genuine  first 
offender  (and  not  merely  a habitual  offen- 
der caught  for  the  first  time)  is  in  all  likeli- 
hood a young  person  who.  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  will  stop  stealing  when  he  gets 
older.”  Presumably  the  first  offender 
should  be  imprisoned,  since  the  first  state- 
ment is  prescriptive  while  the  second  one  is 
descriptive. 

Van  den  Haag  is  also  imprecise  - what 
does  he  mean  when  he  says  that  "whenever 
incapacitation  is  not  imperative,  a system 
of  fines  seems  immensely  preferable  to  im- 
prisonment"? Van  den  Haag  does  argue 
that  juveniles  should  be  confined  separate- 
ly from  adults  (although,  after  the  age  of 
thirteen,  they  should  be  treated  like  adults 
in  every  other  respect),  but  says  nothing 
about  whether  juvenile  first  offenders 
should  be  separated  from  the  others.  The 
fuzziness  about  first  offenders  and  proba- 
tioners seems  to  reflect  an  unease  about 
the  ideological  implications  of  the  new 
classicism  for  even  its  most  avid  propo- 
nents. 

One  appealing  aspect  of  the  new  classic- 
ism is  its  realism  about  imprisonment  Pri- 
sons should  not  be  hellholes;  neither 
should  they  be  regarded  as  ideal  locations 
for  rehabilitation  efforts.  They  are  meant 
to  punish,  to  remove  - and  can  do  nothing 
more.  Even  liberal  reformers  have  con- 
ceded that  expensive  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams have  largely  failed,  so  that  a broad 
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consensus  seems  to  have  been  rcjchcd  \’an 
den  llj.ig  symjuthcticjIK  argues  that  pn 
sons  should  be  humanely  admitiistercd  and 
that  mcapaeiiauon  beyond  the  period  of 
retribution  should  be  as  nonpunitivc  as 
possible.  While  society’s  perceptions  may 
be  m accord,  one  can  rc.TSon.il>ly  wonder 
whether  Its  allocation  of  economic  re- 
sources already  inadequate  to  maintain 
the  present  prison  system  can  be  modi- 
fied to  pay  the  vastly  increased  costs  this 
proposal  will  inevitably  email. 

Although  Wilson  recognizes  that  crime 
is  largely  a juvenile  delinquency  problem, 
he  draws  few  socially  significant  conclu 
sions  from  that  fact.  He  recognizes  that  the 
great  social  gains  of  the  1960s  were  not 
shared  by  teenagers,  especially  inner  city 
black  youngsters.  He  does  argue  that  coun- 
seling and  employment  programs  should  he 
directed  specifically  at  that  group,  and  just- 
ly criticizes  some  leading  liberal  criminolo- 
gists for  not  advocating  that  "the  value  of 
legitimate  opportunities  should  be  in- 
creased." Van  den  Haag  more  ruthlessly 
states  that  “after  the  age  of  thirteen,  juven- 
iles should  be  treated  as  adults  for  indict- 
ment, trial  and  sentencing  purposes"  since 
"they  arc  the  product  of  the  leniency  of 
the  law  of  the  privilege  granted  them  - 
as  much  as  of  anything  else." 

The  (revised)  classical  theory  clearly  ap- 
peals to  contemporary  "law  and  order”  no- 
tions. Indeed,  it  probably  has  fostered 
some.  It  promises  efficiency,  a reasonably 


uniform  disposition  of  those  eonsicted,  an 
end  to  long  mdetenninate  sentences  (and 
parole  b«>.ird  .ibuscs),  and  even,  perhaps, 
some  reduction  m the  crime  rate.  It  isccr 
tainly  amsistcni  with  traditional  American 
notions  of  free  will  and  the  belief  that  pun- 
ishment IS  justified  for  ns  own  sake.  It  may 
be  as  meaningful  to  America  today  as  was 
ns  first  manifestation  in  eighteenth  century 
France,  the  France  of  the  Enlightenment 
Yet,  as  revised,  it  goes  beyond  KaJzinu- 
wicz’s  warning  that  "when  (old)  ideologies 
appear  again  in  modern  dress  we  fail  to  rec- 
ognize their  origins,"  Contcnipotar>'  clas- 
sicism. abetted  by  a dollup  of  positivism,  is 
just  enough  to  stir  a conservative  brew,  a 
brew  which  justifies  yet  another  Kadzino- 
wicz  observation:  "Attitudes  towards  the 
control  of  crime  and  beliefs  about  its 
causes  arc  not  the  same  thing.  Yet  they  arc 
closely  linked.”  Who  today  would  not 
want  to  enter  van  den  Haag's  Heavenly 
City? 

The  New  Criminologim 
Among  those  who  would  refrain  from 
entering  are  the  proponents  of  the  second 
prevalent  theory  of  the  1970s,  the  "new 
criminologists"  (or  the  "radical”  or  "criti- 
cal” criminologists).  Superficially,  their  b^ 
lief  that  crime  is  an  artifact  of  society 
more  specifically,  of  the  economic  organ- 
ization of  society  - would  seem  to  be  op- 
posed to  the  Wilsonian  "wicked  person" 
construction.  Yet  there  are  some  critical 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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Crime  as  Seen  by  Wilson,  van  den  Haag  and  New  Criminologists 


Cominucil  from  Face  13 
convergences,  and  both  theories  serve  the 
same  function  a disenchantment  with  - 
and  an  attack  upon  the  modern  liberal 
democratic  state. 

The  roots  of  the  new  criminology  lie  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  more  particularly 
in  Marx's  view  of  the  world  {especially  the 
capitalist  world).  The  new  criminology  ar- 
gues that  law.  especially  criminal  law.  and 
its  administration  by  officers  of  the  state, 
especially  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  IS  the  attempt  of  those  in  power 
and  their  agents  to  maintain  control  over 
the  powerless.  Criminality  is  a cultural  de- 
vice masking  the  inequities  of  the  social 
structure.  Law  enforcement  becomes 
action  at  the  middle  levels  of  power  to 
carry  out  the  policies  of  the  most  power- 
ful. Although  this  analysis  need  not  be  vul- 
garly Marxist  (elite  power  holders  need  not 
be  or  all  of  them  need  not  be  -capital- 
ists), It  generally  maintains  that  oppression 
of  the  poor  is  inherent  in  both  the  law  and 
Its  enforcement  Given  this  perspective,  all 
crime  is  political. 

It  is  strange  to  root  radical  explanations 
of  crime  in  Marxism  Of  course,  the  most 
telling  critique  of  radical  criminology  is  its 
failure  to  account  for  the  persistence  of 
crime  even  where  capitalism  has  been  abol- 
ished. Communist  nations  have  been  able 
to  change  the  economic  basis  of  the  state, 
but  they  have  not  yet  eliminated  crime. 
The  conventional  rejoinder  that  bourgeois 
criminality  is  a lingering  on  of  certain 
retrograde  habits  is  clearly  insufficient,  for 
communist  criminality  is  spread  through  its 
social  classes  and  is  not  confined  to  the  un- 
assimilated  element  that  provides  its  milieu 
elsewhere.  The  radicals  might  have  a better 
argument  if  they  only  knew  more  about 
the  incidence  and  types  of  crime  in  com- 
munist nations;  but.  alas,  this  potentially 
rich  field  of  analysis  is  unmined  simply  be- 
cause communist  nations  even  refuse  to 
concede  that  crime  is  a social  problem.  Of 
course,  radical  theory  has  no  explanation 
for  the  very  low  crime  rate  in  capitalist 


Japan  and  the  somewhat  higher  but  still, 
despite  some  recent  increases,  fairly  insig- 
nificant -•  ones  in  Western  Europe. 

The  trouble  with  radical  analysis  is  its 
treatment  of  the  state  as  a mere  agent  of 
the  ruling  class.  In  this  perspective  prob- 
lems of  determining  who  has  power  in 
what  contexts  arc  simply  irrelevant.  Radi- 
cal criminology,  unlike  the  revived  classical 
school,  IS  also  uninterested  in  questions  of 
punishment  and  its  various  rationales. 

Radical  criminologists  share  one  major 
characteristic  with  the  new  classicists,  they 
abhor  what  they  perceive  to  be  the  impor- 
tance in  American  society  of  both  academ- 
ic students  of  the  subject  and  the  profes- 
sional criminal  justice  bureaucracy.  Radi- 
cals condemn  the  postwar  development  of 
the  welfare  state  and  the  rapid  expansion 
of  a noncommercial,  middle-class  constitu- 
ency of  social  workers,  teachers,  and  ex- 
perts. They  deride  liberalism,  the  prevailing 
ideology  dominating  research  in  crime,  and 
especially  liberalism's  acceptance  of  the 
law  as  a given,  as  the  starting  point  for 
analysis.  American  criminologists  fare  little 
better  in  Wilson’s  analysis. 

Capacity  for  Change 
Both  the  radicals  and  new  classicists  are 
fundamentally  cynical  about  the  capacity 
of  the  liberal  state  to  affect  crime  either  by 
redistributing  wealth  within  the  general 
economic  framework  of  welfare  state  capi- 
talism or  by  instituting  an  impartial 
machinery  to  deal  with  all  malefactors  ir- 
respective of  class,  power,  and  status.  In- 
deed, van  den  Haag  pays  tribute  to  the 
radicals,  while  attempting  to  undermine 
the  basis  of  their  critique;  he  concedes  that 
laws  are  made  and  enforced  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  powerful  (who  else,  he  ob- 
serves. would  they  be  expected  to  benefit?) 
and  that  they  protect  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  rich  from  attack  and  con- 
fiscation by  the  poor.  He  then  distinguishes 
■'distributive  justice”  - the  general  social 
and  political  order  — from  "retributive  jus- 
tice” the  system  of  criminal  punishments 
- and  argues  that  they  are  separate,  unre- 


lated. and  capable  of  being  analyzed  with- 
out reference  to  each  other 

If  all  societies,  including  noncapitalist 
ones,  operate  in  exactly  the  same  fashion, 
and  if  all  laws  (and  their  enforcement)  con- 
form to  the  power  realities  of  those  socie- 
ties, why  should  anyone  be  upset  to  dis- 
cover that  American  society  (which  distri- 
butes power  m a particular  way)  functions 
accordingly?  He  does  not  inquire  whether 
some  other  form  of  distribution  would  be 
perceived  as  being  more  equitable  by  more 
people.  Everything  is  unequal  and  all  in- 
equality is  the  same. 

Despite  his  apparent  cynicism  - one 
shared,  of  course,  by  the  radicals  - van  den 


Haag  IS  not  entirely  comfortable  with  the 
knowledge  that  power  underlies  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  Although  he  endorses 
the  "automatic  market”  which  ‘‘distributes 
incomes"  (and  he  believes  it  to  be  opera- 
tive in  America),  he  is  bothered  by  "the 
lack  of  moral  justification  for  the  existing 
income  distribution"  which  "is  the  main 
source  of  opposition  to  the  market  eco- 
nomy." 

• • • 

Isidore  Silver's  article  on  crime  and  con- 
ventional wisdom  will  be  concluded  in  the 
Book  Notes  column  of  the  next  issue  of 
Law  Enforcement  News.  Reprinted  with 
permission  from  Society. 


Juvenile  Inmate  Census  Dropped 
18%  from  1971-1974,  LEAA  Says 


The  inmate  population  in  state  and  local 
public  juvenile  detention  and  correctional 
institutions  decreased  18  percent  during  a 
recent  three-year  period,  while  the  cost  of 
juvenile  incarceration  increased  18  percent, 
according  to  an  I.EAA-funded  survey. 

The  number  of  juveniles  in  public  facili- 
ties dropped  from  54,729  as  of  June  30. 
1971.  to  44,922  by  June  30,  )974,  the  re- 
port revealed.  During  the  same  period, 
however,  the  cost  of  operating  the  institu- 
tions rose  from  $409  1 million  to  $483.4 
million. 

Entitled  “Children  in  Custody  - Ad- 
vance Report  on  Juvenile  Detention  and 
Correctional  Facility  Census  of  1974."  the 
survey  was  conducted  for  LEAA  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  as  the  third  in  a 
scries  of  such  studies. 

As  of  June  30,  1974.  it  was  reported, 
there  were  31,749  juveniles  being  held  in 
private  facilities.  However,  it  was  noted 
that  no  comparison  with  earlier  years  was 
possible,  because  this  was  the  first  census 
of  private  institutions.  Overall.  829  public 
facilities  and  1.337  private  facilities 
throughout  the  50  states  were  surveyed. 

Other  findings  of  the  1974  survey  re- 


vealed that  the  number  of  state  and  local 
public  juvenile  facilities  rose  by  15  percent, 
from  722  to  829  over  the  survey  period 
and  that  the  number  of  community-based 
halfway  houses  and  group  homes  increased 
by  91  percent  between  1971  and  1973  and 
an  additional  11  percent  through  1974 

The  report  noted  that  training  schools 
declined  slightly  in  number  during  the 
ihrcc-ycar  period,  while  the  number  of 
ranches,  forestry  camps,  and  farms  de- 
creased by  10  percent  between  1971  and 
1973  and  then  increased  by  four  percent 
between  1973  and  1974. 

' According  to  the  study’s  national  statis- 
tics. males  outnumbered  females  by  more 
than  three  to  one  in  public  institutions  as 
of  June  30,  1974,  and  also  constituted  70 
percent  of  the  juvenile  population  in  pri- 
vate facilities. 

The  survey  obtained  data  from  residen- 
tial facilities  with  a population  of  at  least 
50  percent  juveniles.  Federal  facilities,  fos- 
ter homes,  detention  centers  operated  as 
part  of  a jail  without  a separate  staff  or 
budget,  and  facilities  exclusively  for  drug 
abusers  of  dependent  and  neglected  chil- 
dren were  not  included  in  the  census. 


New  Book  Releases  for  the  Criminal  Justice  Library 


Continued  from  Page  II 
search,  Sabbag  says,  a lot  of  mythical 
folklore  has  grown  up  about  cocaine.  For 
example,  he  maintains  that  no  research 
has  shown  it  to  be  ’habit-forming.”  Ac- 
cording to  him.  "Any  'craving'  for  cocaine 
will  develop  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
craving  for  money,  sex,  apple  pic  and 
chewing  gum."  Me  also  refutes  the  notion 
that  coke  is  an  aphrodisiac.  Any  effect  on 
the  snurtcr'v  libido,  he  says,  is  purely 
imaginary 

What  docs  the  White  Lady  do  that  so 
charms  her  three  to  four  million  U S. 
devotees? 

Cocaine  is  a peripheral  nervous  system 
stimulant  and  mood  elevator,  says  Sabbag 
"Two  or  three  snorts  of  pure  and  you  are 
pre-op’d  for  several  hours  of  root  canal 
work  on  your  brain." 

Whatever  the  Lady  does,  it  is  an  unques- 
tioned fact  that,  dopewise.  cocaine  is  the 
favorite  snort  of  rich  celebrities.  Rock 
stars,  jet  setters  and  high  society  pimps 
arc  all  very  much  into  cocaine  At  a $1,000 
an  ounce  for  pure  coke,  few  others  feel 
they  can  afford  it 

In  1970,  It  came  to  Zachary  Swan, 
the  erstwhile  packaging  designer,  that 
Manhattan  m-idcd  a new  toc.unc  importer 
Swan  had  -bused  his  own  body  and  brain 
for  years  with  all  kinds  of  drugs  and  was 


hooked  on  amphetamines  at  the  time, 
without  really  realizing  it.  To  him,  cocaine 
was  more  than  just  a mind-boggling  nar- 
cotic snort;  it  was  the  final  frontier,  the 
height  of  chic.  For  Swan  and  people  like 
him.  Sabbag  says,  “To  snort  cocaine  is 
to  make  a statement.  It's  like  flying  to 
Paris  for  breakfast," 

After  making  his  landmark  decision  to 
help  in  bringing  better  living  through 
chemistry  to  the  affluent  cokeheads 
of  Manhattan.  Swan  began  a scries  of 
business  trips  to  Colombia,  shipping  the 
White  Lady  home  in  the  beguiling  air 
mail  packages. 

Swan's  way  to  financial  success  is  a 
uniquely  American  entrepreneur’s  saga, 
filled  with  financial  finagling,  adventure 
and  daring,  close  calls,  tight  spots  and  nar- 
row escapes. 

He  peaked  out  early  in  the  coke  trade, 
after  only  a few  years  of  top  flight  per- 
formance, hut  we  have  learned  to  expect 
(his  of  unorthodox  entrepreneurs  in  our 
breathlessly  fast,  future  shock-ridden  social 
environment.  The  end  came  on  Sunday 
morning  in  l ast  Hampton.  Long  Island, 
when  he  was  arrested  while  swimming 
nude  in  the  surf  with  several  companions 
of  both  soves  and  three  Labrador  retriev- 
ers. his  brain  temporarily  turned  to  soup 
by  the  White  laiJy, 


When  the  police  searched  his  house, 
they  found  several  ounces  of  cocaine  and 
a gun  buried  in  the  patio  where  Swan  had 
told  them  it  was.  He'd  had  to  give  the  cops 
something  to  divert  them  pretty  fast, 
he  didn’t  want  them  to  pull  the  house 
apart  and  find  the  three  kilograms  of  pure 
cocaine  in  the  hollow'  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  on  the  mantelpiece.  The  police  thus 
missed  the  stash,  and  Swan  used  the  pro- 
ceeds from  its  sale  to  pay  his  lawyer  to 
keep  him  out  of  the  penitentiary. 

Many  readers  will  find  Snowblind 
offensive  because  it  refutes  and  even  de- 
rides some  of  the  pious  messages  trans- 
mitted to  the  public  by  our  empire-build- 
ing drug  enforcement  bureaucracies.  The 
book  conveys  a brutally  realistic  message. 
This  is  the  way  things  work  in  the  real 
world,  and  law  enforcement  agencies, 
despite  their  propaganda,  just  aren’t 
very  effective  in  doing  much  about  it. 

-Joseph  L.  Schott 
• • • 

Community  Police  Administration.  By 
Jack  L.  Kuykendall  and  Peter  C.  Unsingcr. 
Nelson  Hall,  Chicago.  1975.  333  pp. 
$14.00. 

Community  Police  Administration  is  ,m 
up-to-date,  informative  text  which  covers 
this  multipartite  subject  with  coherent 
organized  grace.  Each  chapter  begins 


with  a brief  introduction  to  the  concepts 
and  theories  to  be  found  therein,  and 
concludes  with  a short  summary.  The 
authors  have  presented  modern  manage- 
ment concepts  without  neglecting  the 
traditional  ones  in  a style  that  is  readable 
for  the  neophyte  and  yet  adequately  soph- 
isticated for  the  scholar  and  practitioner. 

The  managerial  functions  of  planning, 
organizing,  motivating,  leading,  and  con- 
trolling occupy  four  of  the  ten  chapters. 
They  arc  complemented  by  chapters  on 
Management  By  Objcctives/Rcsults.  Deci- 
sion Making  and  Policy  Formulation, 
Recruitment  Selection  and  Training  of 
Personnel,  and  an  excellent  chapter  on 
Budgets  and  Budgeting  (sorely  needed  by 
police  administrators). 

Co-author  Jack  L.  Kuykendall,  current- 
ly an  assistant  professor  at  San  Jose  State 
University,  served  two  years  with  the 
Amarillo.  Texas  Police  Force.  Also  an 
assistant  professor  at  San  Jose  State  Uni- 
versity, co-author  Peter' C.  Unsingcr  has 
had  considerable  experience  in  county 
sheriffs'  offices.  Both  men  have  w-ritten 
for  many  learned  journals  and  each  has  had 
a (CXI  published. 

This  book  is  "must  reading"  for  aca- 
demicians. professionals  and  students,  and 
most  certainly  should  be  used  as  a class- 
room textbook.  -William  C.  Clancy 


May  M-Juiic  2,  1977.  Conference. 

Criminal  Justice  Manpower  Needs  and  the 
Collegiate  Response  Sponsored  by  the 
Michigan  State  University  School  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  and  its  alumni.  Write.  Dr  John 
K.  Uud/ik.  8 Baker,  Michigan  State  Uni* 
versity,  E Lansing,  Ml  48824 
• • • 

June  2-12,  1977.  National  Institute  on 
Community  Residential  Treatment  Cen- 
ters. To  be  held  in  Richmond,  Virginia 
Limited  to  40  participants  with  full  travel 
and  per  diem  expenses  paid  by  the  insti- 
tute’s grant.  Contact  National  Institute  on 
Community  Residential  Treatment  Cen- 
ters, P O.  Box  18258.  Seattle,  WA  98118. 

• • ♦ 

June  5*19,  1977.  Travel  Seminar 

Swedish  Criminal  Justice.  Approximate 
cost:  $1,000.00.  For  further  information, 
write:  S.  Burkett  Milner,  Social  Justice 
Professions  Program.  Sagamon  State  Uni- 
versity, Springfield,  IL  62708. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Annual  Police  Chiefs 
Seminar.  To  be  held  at  the  University  of 
Maryland.  Fee:  $250.00.  Write  or  call: 
Law  Enforcement  Coordinator,  Confer- 
ences and  Institutes  Division,  University 
College,  College  Park.  MD  20742. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Summer  Workshops: 
Police  Management.  Physical  Evidence  Col- 
lection, Correction  and  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice System,  and  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay 
College  in  cooperation  with  the  Pinkerton 
Foundation.  Registration  fee  of  $90.00 
for  each  separate  course  includes  all  in- 
structional materials.  Special  room  rates 
arc  available.  For  complete  information, 
contact:  Harry  O’Reilly.  Criminal  Justice 
Center.  444  West  56th  Street.  New  York. 
NY  10019.  (212)  247-1600,06. 

• • « 

June  6*10,  1977.  The  Abnormal  Sex 
Offender  and  His  Offenses  Workshop.  Co- 
sponsored by  the  Georgia  Police  Academy 
and  the  College  of  Urban  Life  at  Georgia 
State  University.  For  further  information, 
contact:  Mary  Thrift,  Division  of  Public 
Service,  Georgia  State  University,  Uni- 
versity Plaza,  Atlanta,  GA  30303.  (404) 
658-3454. 

• • • 

June  6-10,  1977.  Police  Management 
Program.  Conducted  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  Wilmington.  Fee  $138.00. 
Contact:  Jacob  Haber.  University  of  Dela- 
ware. 2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Wilming- 
ton. DE  19806.  (302)  738-8527 

• • 4 

June  6-17,  1977.  Command  Seminar. 
Institute  on  Organized  Crime  To  be  held 
in  Miami,  Florida  by  the  Metropolitan 

Dade  County  Public  Safety  Department. 
Registration  fee;  $200,00.  Further  infor- 
mation is  available  from:  William  Dunman, 
Institute  on  Organized  Crime,  Biscayne 
College.  16400  NW  32  Avenue.  Miami,  FL 
33054.  (305)  625-2438. 

• • • 

June  6-22,  1977.  Police  Middle  Manage- 

ment Course.  Sponsored  by  San  Jose  State 
University.  For  complete  information  and 
registration,  contact:  Emily  Elliott,  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  Bureau,  San  Jose  State 
University.  MacC^uarrie  Hall,  Room  524. 
San  Jose.  CA  95912. 

« • • 

June  13-20,  1977.  Summer  Workshops 
Human  Resources  Management,  Criminal 
Investigation.  Supervision  and  Management 
of  Private  Security  Systems,  and  Crime  Pre- 
vention Tactics.  For  details,  see  June  6-10 

• • 4 

June  13-24,  1977.  Middle  Management 
Seminar  Conducted  by  the  Southeast 
Florida  Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  m 
Miami.  For  details  and  registration,  con- 


tact Miami-Dadc  County  Community  Col- 
lege, North  Campus.  11380.  N W 27  Ave- 
nue. Miami.  FL  33167.  (305)  685-4505. 

• • • 

June  16,  1977.  Training  Program 

Crime  Prevention  and  the  Media  Spon- 
sored by  the  Macomb  Criminal  Justice 

Training  Center  For  information,  contact: 
Harry  Kinne.  Macomb  Criminal  Justice 

Training  Center.  16500  Hall  Road,  Mt 
Clemens.  MI  48044. 

• • « 

June  16-  July  2.  1977.  Administration 
of  Justice  in  the  Soviet  Union.  A Traveling 
Seminar  to  the  cities  of  Moscow.  Kiev, 
and  Leningrad.  Sponsored  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dayton's  Criminal  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  Lambda  Alpha  Epsilon-Delta 
Chapter.  All  inclusive  cost  is  $1,369.00 
College  credit  may  be  obtained  through 
the  University  For  further  information 
and  application  forms,  write;  Criminal 
Justice  Department,  Prof.  Brian  Forschner. 
University  of  Dayton.  Dayton,  OH  45469 

4 4 4 

June  20-22.  1977.  Productivity  Meas- 
urement and  Improvement  Course.  To  be 
held  in  San  Francisco  by  Theorem  Insti- 
tute. More  details  about  this  and  other 
courses  can  be  obtained  from-  Michael  E. 
O'Neill,  Vice  President.  Theorem  Institute, 
1737  North  First  Street,  Suite  590.  San 
Jose,  CA  95112. 

4 4 4 

June  20-24,  1977.  Course  Current 

Problems  and  Solutions  in  Police  Planning 
and  Research.  Presented  by  the  Modesto 
Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training  Center 
Pre-registration  arrangement  can  be  made 
by  contacting  Dr,  Bruce  T.  Olson,  Modes- 
to Regional  Criminal  Justice  Training 

Program.  P.O.  Box  4065.  Modesto.  CA 
95352.  Telephone:  (209)  526-2000. 

4 4 4 

June  20-24,  1977.  Training  Program. 
Maximizing  Citizen  Participation.  Con- 
ducted by  the  National  Crime  Prevention 
Institute  in  Louisville.  Kentucky.  Write 
Admissions  Coordinator.  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute,  School  of  Police 
Administration,  Shelby  Campus,  University 
of  Louisville,  KY  40222 

• • • 

June  20-24,  1977.  Course  on  Anti- 
Terrorism  and  Civil  Disorders.  Presented 
by  the  Illinois  State  Police  Academy  in 
Springfield.  Transportation,  tuition,  and 
all  meals  and  lodging  will  be  provided  to 
qualified  participants  m accordance  with 
LEAA  guidelines.  For  further  information 
and  registration  forms,  contact.  Captain 
William  J Ryan,  Bureau  of  Training,  Illi- 
nois State  Police  Academy,  401  Armory 
Building,  Springfield.  IL  62706 
• • • 

June  20-24,  1977.  Summer  Workshops 
Productivity  in  the  Uniformed  Services, 
Undercover  Narcotics  Investigation,  and 
The  Police  and  The  Media  To  be  held 
at  John  Jay  College  in  New  York  City 
For  details,  sec:  June  6-10 
• ♦ • 

June  20-25.  1977.  Science  in  Law  En- 
forcement Course  Presented  by  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  Ijw  School 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio  Tuition  $1  35  00 
Contact.  Daniel  Clancy.  Center  for  Crim- 


inal Justice.  Case  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity Law  School.  Cleveland,  Oil  44106 

4 4 4 

June  20-July  1,  1977.  Crime  Scene 
Technicians  Course.  Conducted  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Tution.  $150.00  For  further  information, 
contact-  Robert  B.  Tcgarden,  Director, 
Florida  Institute  for  Ijw  Enforcement, 
P.O  Box  13489.  St.  Petersburg.  IT.  33733. 

4 4 4 

June  22-24,  1977.  Crime  Analysis 

Course  To  be  held  m San  Francisco’s 
Sheratnn-Palacc  Hotel  by  Theorem  Insti- 
tute For  mailing  address,  consult  June 
20-22 

• • • 

June  26.  1977.  Officer  Survival  Course 
Conducted  by  the  California  Specialized 
Training  Institute  in  San  Luis  Obispo  For 
information  and  applications,  contact 
L O Giuffrida,  Director.  California  Special- 
ized Tr,tining  Institute,  Building  904,  Camp 
San  Luis  Obispo,  CA  93406  Telephone: 
(805)544-7101 

4 4 4 

June  30-Jiily  3,  1977,  National  Youth 
Workers  Conference.  To  be  held  in  Bloom- 
ington, Indiana  by  the  National  Youth 
Alternatives  Project,  LEAA’s  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion. and  several  other  youth  service  agen- 
cies. Total  room.  bo.ird  and  registration  is 
$80.00.  Write  NYAP,  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20036, 

4 4 4 

June  20-July  8,  1977.  Comparative 
Criminal  Justice  Summer  Program.  Pre- 
sented at  the  University  of  Uppsala. 
Sweden  by  California  State  University- 
Contact  Dr  Harold  K Becker,  Center  for 
Criminal  Justice,  California  State.  1250 
Bellflower  Boulevard.  Long  Beach.  CA 
90840  Telephone;  (215)  489  4940 

4 4 4 

June  27-30,  1977.  International  Con- 
ference: The  State  of  Prisons.  To  be  held 
at  the  University  of  Kent  in  Canterbury, 
England  For  further  information,  write: 
John  C.  Freeman.  Faculty  of  Laws,  Uni- 
versity of  London,  King’s  College.  Strand, 
London.  WC2R  2LS.  United  Kingdom. 

• • • 

June  27-JuIy  1,  1977.  Short  Course  for 
Defense  Lawyers.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  School  of  Law,  Fee 
$225  00  For  details,  write  Prof.  Fred 
Inbau,  Northwestern  University  School  of 
Law,  357  East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago. 
IL  60611. 

• • • 

July  11-15,  1977.  Summer  Course: 
Analysis  of  Urban  Service  Systems.  Con- 
ducted by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Cambridge  Tuition 
$525  00  For  information,  write.  Director 
of  Summer  Session,  Room  E19-356.  MIT. 
Cambridge.  .MA  02139 

4 4 4 

July  11-15,  1977.  Corrections  Super- 
visor Training  Course  Presented  by  the 

Southeast  Florida  Institute  of  Criminal 
Justice  in  Miami  For  mailing  address,  con- 
sult. June  13-24 

4 4 4 

July  11-15,  1977.  Surveillance  and 

.Mechanical  Apparatus  Training  Program. 


Presented  by  the  Macomb  Criminal  Justice 
Training  Center  For  contact  information, 
sec  June  16. 

• « • 

July  11-lS.  1977.  Summer  Workshops 
Arson  Investigation.  Victim-Orientcd  Sex 
Crimes  Investigation  and  Juvenile  J isticc 
Conducted  by  the  Criminal  Justice  tlemer 
of  John  J.iy  College.  Consult  June  610 

• • • 

July  1 3-15.  1977.  Locks  and  Safes 
Crime  Prevention  Course.  Presented  by 
Southwest  Texas  State  University  C<m 
tact  Deputy  Director,  Texas  Crime  Preven- 
tion Institute.  Southwest  Texas  State 
University.  San  Marcos.  TX  78666.  Tele- 
phone. (512)  392-0166. 

• • • 

July  17-30,  1977.  Criminal  Justice 
Study  Tour  of  Lincoln  and  London.  Eng- 
land Presented  by  Chapman  College's 
Department  of  Sociology  and  Criminal 
Justice.  Program  is  limited  to  15  stu- 
dents who  are  required  to  enroll  for  three 
units  of  college  credit.  Fee  of  $695.00 
includes  room,  breakfast,  field  trips,  guest 
speakers,  teaching  materials,  and  tuition. 
Air  fare  is  not  included.  For  more  infor- 
mation. contact:  Dr.  John  P Gruber,  De- 
partment Head,  Sociology  and  Criminal 
Justice,  Chapman  College,  333  North 
Glasscll  Street.  Orange,  CA  92666. 

4 4 4 

July  18-22,  1977.  Impact  Assessment 
and  Evaluation  of  Crime  Prevention  Pro- 
grams. Presented  by  the  National  Crime 
Prevention  Institute.  For  mailing  address, 
sec  June  20-24 

4 4 4 

July  18-22,  1977.  Summer  Course; 
Implementation  and  Management  of  Urban 
Systems  Innovations.  To  be  held  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  T'echnology  in 
Cambridge.  Consult:  July  11-15. 

4 4 4 

July  25-28.  1977.  Prosecutor’s  Institute 
Summer  Session.  Conducted  by  the  Dela- 
ware Law  School  of  Widener  College  at 
the  Shcraion-Brandywinc  Inn  in  Wilming- 
ton. Information  concerning  the  institute 
may  be  obtained  from.  F.  Ned  Hand, 
Assistant  Dean,  Delaware  Law  School  of 
Widener  College,  2001  Washington  Street, 
Wilmington,  DE  19802. 

4 4 4 

July  25-29.  1977.  Summer  Workshops: 
Investigating  Child  Abuse  Cases  and 
A Police  System  for  Addressing  Crimes 
Against  the  Elderly.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  Col- 
lege. Consult.  June  6-10. 

• • • 

July  25-29,  1977.  Workshop:  Manage- 
ment of  the  Investigative  Function.  To 
be  held  in  Kansas  City.  Missouri  by  the 
lACP's  Professional  Development  Division 
Contact  Ray  Gar/a,  Police  Management 
and  Operation  Divisions,  lACP,  11  First- 
field  Road,  Gaithersburg,  MD  20760 
(301)948-0922 

• • « 

July  25-29,  1977.  Crime  Prevention 

Institute  Basic  40  Hour  Course.  Presented 
by  Southwest  Texas  State  University. 

Fee  $250.00.  Consult:  July  13-15. 

• • • 

August  I-Scpiember  2,  1977.  Investi- 
gator’s Course  Institute  on  Organized 
Crime  Fee:  $300  00.  For  mailing  address, 
consult  June  6-17. 

• • • 

August  2-4,  1977.  Crime  Prevention  and 
Organizational  Change  A Workshop  for 
Campus  Security  and  Police  .Administra- 
tors Presented  by  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville. Fee  $75.00  For  complete  informa- 
tion. contact  Daniel  P Keller.  Director. 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  University 
of  Louisville.  2024  S.  Brook  Street.  Louis- 
ville. KV  40208.  (502)  588-6111 
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New  Products  for 
Law  Enforcement 

ltcm$  about  new  or  modified  products  are  based  on  news  releases  and/or  other  informa- 
tion received  from  the  manufacturer  or  distributor.  Nothing  contained  herein  should  be 
understood  to  imply  the  endorsement  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

* • • 

POLICE  INSTRUCTORS  TAPES  - Police 
Research  Associates  has  developed  a Police 
Instructor’s  Short  Course  on  a set  of  two 
C-60  cassettes.  The  tapes  explore  the  prac- 
tical techniques  needed  by  police  instruc- 
tors in  both  educational  and  training  as- 
signments. 

The  cassettes,  developed  by  the  staff 
who  presented  the  "Police  Training  Offi- 
cers Course”  at  California  State  University 
in  1971  and  1972.  cover  such  topics  as 
How  to  Determine  Training  Needs.  De- 
velopment of  Lesson  Plans.  Psychology  of 
Teaching,  and  Styles  of  Instruction. 

For  details  and  price  information, 
write:  Police  Research  Associates.  P.O. 
Box  1103,  Waltcria,  CA  90505. 

• • * 

PERSONAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM  - Uni- 
sec’s model  UPSS  instantly  pinpoints  the 
location  of  personnel  requiring  emergency 
assistance,  through  the  use  of  personal 
ultrasonic  transmitters,  strategically-placed 
receivers  and  a central  monitoring  board. 

Ideal  for  use  in  prisons,  public  buildings 
and  juvenile  halls,  the  system  features 
a miniature  2"  round  by  1"  thick  trans- 
mitter. which  is  activated  by  pulling  a re- 
movable plunger  and  may  be  clipped  to 
a belt  or  clothing  or  worn  as  a pendam. 

Although  the  transmitters  have  a range 
of  over  30  feet,  their  signal  will  not  pene- 
trate wall  or  ceilings.  Receivers  in  adjacent 
rooms  thus  are  not  activated,  and  the 
signal  can  be  pinpointed  on  the  receiving 
annunciator  board  which  will  accomodate 
multiples  of  60  zones. 

For  further  information,  write:  Uniscc, 
Inc,,  2251  Bancroft  Avenue,  San  Leandro, 
CA  94577. 
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CARBON  MONOXIDE  INDICATOR  - A 
new  ultra-sensitive  “Dark  Spot"  carbon 
monoxide  warning  device  is  now  avail- 
able from  Ward  International.  The  re- 
cently developed  ‘Ted  rim"  indicator 
detects  CO  concentrations  as  low  as 
50  parts  per  million  (PPM)  - the  maxi- 
mum level  allowed  by  Federal  OSHA 
safety  standards. 


Designed  as  a low  cost  alternative  to 
more  expensive  electronic  detectors. 


Ward’s  chemical  indicator  has  a sealed 
shelf  life  of  approximately  12  months. 
The  device's  validity  after  unsealing  is  10 
CO  15  days,  although  the  unit  can  be  re- 
used after  it  is  exposed  to  fresh  air  for 
a minimum  of  one  hour. 

The  manufacturer  notes  that  both  the 
new.  device  and  the  standard  "Dark  Spot" 
indicator  are  suitable  for  use  in  patrol 
cars.  Recently  two  police  officers  in  a 
nearly  new  patrol  car  were  overcome  by 
CO  — one  died  and  the  other  suffered  per- 
manent brain  damage. 

For  more  information  about  the  warn- 
ing devices,  contact;  Ward  International, 
P.O.  Box  3628,  Granada  Hills,  CA  91344. 


BURDEN'S  BEAT  By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 

Mandatory  Sentencing  for  Gun 
Crimes:  The  Florida  Experience 

I.aws  mandating  minimum  sentences  for  firearms  possession  have  been  enacted 
in  a number  of  states,  including  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Arizona,  Missouri,  Virginia, 
California.  Michigan.  Florida.  New  York  and  Tennessee.  They  arc  aimed  at  curing 
what  many  consider  to  be  two  of  our  greatest  social  ills;  the  prevalence  of  gun  use 
and  the  apparent  tendency  among  judges  to  mete  out  lenient  prison  terms  to  those 
convicted  of  assault. 

It  is  too  early  to  judge  conclusively  the  effectiveness  of  the  recent  and  on- 
going wave  of  mandatory  sentencing  laws.  But  there  arc  a few  preliminary  results 
in  from  Florida.  Massachusetts  and  Arizona  which  outline  the  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  mandatory  sentences. 

Carl  Stauffer,  executive  director  of  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Association,  and  a 
long-time  friend  of  mine,  reports  that  convenience  store  owners  have  observed  a 
dramatic  drop  in  armed  robberies  following  the  passage  of  the  law  nearly  two 
years  ago.  The  Sunshine  State  law  mandates  a minimum  three  year  sentence  to  any- 
one convicted  of  carrying  or  using  a gun  while  committing  a major  crime,  such  as 
armed  robbery,  kidnapping,  aircraft  piracy,  arson,  aggravated  assault  or  batter>', 
robbery  or  sexual  battery. 

The  original  law  m Florida  was  enacted  on  October  1.  1975  A subsequent  law 
passed  the  following  June  and  clarified  the  first  bill  by  specifically  prohibiting 
parole  before  three  years. 

Florida  took  another  important  step.  Cautious  opinion  in  that  state  pointed 
out  chat  it  was  well  and  good  to  pass  legislation,  but  how  many  would-be  criminals 
read  the  legislative  calendar,  or  even,  for  that  matter,  daily  newspapers?  The  law's 
originator.  Senator  Jim  Glisson,  and  an  Orlando  public  relations  firm.  PR  Inc., 
joined  forces  with  the  Florida  Sheriffs  Association  to  begin  an  advertising  cam- 
paign 

With  the  financial  backing  of  the  governor’s  Help  Stop  Crime  Committee  and 
a promise  of  free  billboard  space  from  the  Florida  Outdoor  Advertising  Association, 
PR  Inc,  began  step  one  of  the  program,  which  was  a survey  of  young  people  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25- 

The  survey  showed  that  fewer  than  20  percent  of  those  interviewed  in  this 
crime-prone  age  group  had  even  heard  of  the  new  law.  Thus  assured  of  the  need 
'for  their  campaign,  the  public  relations  firm  went  ahead  with  a program  which  in- 
cluded 200  huge  billboards  reading,  "Three  Years  to  Life,”  accompanied  by  an 
enormous  picture  of  a gun. 

The  Florida  campaign  now  also  includes  media  public  service  announcements, 
special  interviews,  speeches  on  the  luncheon  club  circuit,  and  the  distribution  of 
10.000  posters  donated  by  the  Retail  Grocers’  Association  of  Florida.  Public 
service  media  time  is  donated,  and  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  hours  given  to 
this  crime  fighting  effort  is  about  a million  dollars. 

To  many  Florida  observers  knowledge  of  the  law  has  resulted  in  a dramatic 
decrease  in  crime  Orange  County  Sheriff  Melvin  Colman,  who  was  involved  in  the 
statewide  publicity  effort,  said  that  much  of  the  33  percent  drop  in  armed  robber- 
ies in  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  was  attributable  to  the  legislation 

In  an  interview  recorded  last  June  in  the  Tallahassee  Times  Union.  Florida 
Attorney  General  Robert  Shevin  reported  that  the  mandatory  gun  sentencing  law 
had  a dramatic  effect  on  crime  Shevin  quoted  statistics  showing  that  armed  rob- 
beries of  convenience  stores,  which  arc  a prime  urget,  dropped  30  percent  in  the 
first  year  of  the  law’s  existence,  while  armed  robberies  in  all  categorires  fell  by 
20  percent. 

Tom  Miller,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Handy  Way  Food  Stores,  a chain 
operating  62  convemence  markets  across  the  state,  was  even  more  sanguine  He 
reported  a 40  percent  decrease  in  serious  gun  crimes  in  his  stores. 

Of  course,  even  small-time  criminals  arc  not  completely  without  wit.  One  re- 
sult of  the  anti-gun  law  has  been  a switch  to  other  weapons  Handy  Way  stores 
have  recently  been  robbed  by  thugs  wielding  beer  bottles  and,  in  one  case,  two 
half-gallons  of  milk.  The  National  Rifle  Association  reports  that  the  increase  in 
robberies  with  other  weapons  was  roughly  equal  to  the  drop  in  those  with  guns. 

But  the  law  nonetheless  seems  to  be  effective  as  a deterrent  to  inexperienced, 
minor  league  robbers.  Criminal  justice  being  as  slow  as  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  law  has  operated  in  the  Florida  courts.  As  of  six  months  after  the  law  went 
into  effect,  only  1 1 persons  had  been  sentenced  under  it. 

The  Florida  experience  has.  unfortunately,  not  been  shared  by  all  of  the  states 
who  have  passed  mandatory  sentencing  legislation.  In  the  next  issue  of  Law  En- 
forcement News  I would  like  to  talk  about  the  problems,  or.  at  least,  apparent 
lack  of  success,  in  two  other  such  states,  Massachusetts  and  Arizona. 

• • • 

Ordway  P.  Burden  invites  correspondence  to  his  office  at  651  Colonial  Boulevard. 
Washington  Township.  Westwood  P.O-,  NJ  07675. 
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